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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


And there are countless other commodities 
which are Grade A collateral when covered 
by a Lawrence receipt. Bank officers through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico 
welcome inventory loans secured this way 
since each Lawrence warehouse receipt is 
backed by the integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company — a continuously successful 
operation for forty years. 

In addition, each Lawrence receipt is 


backed by legal liability and fidelity bonds 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS | ee |. 


totaling $1,000,000 at each of the more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations. 
Such comprehensive coverage affords unsur- 
passed security for banks and other receipt 
holders. 

Consider, too, Lawrence facility — typified 
by the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. Electron- 
ically compiled, this record keeps the banker 
always up to date on inventory values, while 
reducing the cost of servicing commodity loans. 


. 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WA REHOUSE (OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
OFFICES 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





\ YES, ART, WE BUY AND SELL OUR 
GOVERNMENT BONDS THROUGH BANKERS TRUST 


IN NEW YORK. BECAUSE THEYRE A 
PRIMARY DEALER AlL PRICES ARE 


& 


NET, AND THEIR OVER-ALL ADVICE 
ON OUR ACCOUNT HAS BEEN 


VERY HELPFUL... 
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When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, notes, certificates, 
and discount bills, we maintain an 
inventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed with- 
out delay — no red tape or outside 
telephone calls. Immediate confir- 
mation of orders can mean an 


important saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 

We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on 
the arrangement of maturities, and 
suggest switches from one issue to 
another as market movements pro- 


vide favorable opportunities. 


In addition, our Bond Depart- 
ment is a leading dealer in State 


and municipal issues. We are pre- 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


pared to answer your questions 
regarding this segment of your 


portfolio. 


For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y. Telephone REctor 
2-8900 when we can be of assis- 
tance. Our teletype numbers are 
NY 1-3333 for Governments and 
NY 1-850 for State and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





From Where We Sit.... 


Democracy is Dangerous 


In an address entitled “Money 
as an Instrument of Democracy,” 
which he made something over a 
year ago,* Randolph Burgess raised 
some points that need somehow to 
be brought to the forefront of the 
thinking of all who feel little or no 
concern regarding the permanence 
of our democratic form of govern- 
ment. We can do no better than to 
quote him verbatim: 

“Recent events and writings all 
tell us that we cannot take democ- 
racy for granted. In a new book, 
Gerald W. Johnson points up this 
idea: ‘Democracy is a dangerous 
form of government. The United 
States is a democracy. . The 
American citizen has too many flat- 
terers, telling him what a great and 
glorious thing it is to be an Ameri- 
can, but never mentioning how 
difficult and dangerous it is.’ 

“Today’s recognition of the dan- 
gers of democracy is a rebirth in 
modified form of a belief held by 
many political philosophers about 
the middle of the past century. 
Lord Macaulay stated the belief 
pungently in his letters to an 
American, H. S. Randail, in the year 
1857. He had not, he said, ‘a high 
regard for the opinion of Mr. Jef- 
ferson that the supreme authority 
in a state ought to be intrusted to 
the majority of citizens—in other 
words to the poorest and most 
ignorant part of society. I have long 
been convinced that institutions 
purely democratic must sooner or 
later destroy liberty or civilization. 
or both.’ 

“The reason for anticipating the 
breakdown of democracy was, in 
Macaulay’s opinion, ‘Either the poor 
would plunder the rich, and civili- 
zation would perish; or order and 
prosperity would be saved by a 
strong military government and 
liberty would perish.’ 

“It was the frontier with its room 
for expansion which seemed to 
Macaulay the present salvation of 
America, but as the frontier was 
occupied and the cities were 
crowded, as in Manchester or Bir- 
mingham, there would be periods of 


“Before the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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depression which would spell dis- 
aster. ‘It is plain that your govern- 
ment will never be able to restrain 
a distressed and discontented ma- 
jority. For with you the majority is 
the government, and has the rich 
who are always in a minority, ab- 
solutely at its mercy.’ 


“Again, ‘I seriously apprehend 
that you will, in some such season 
of adversity as I have described, do 
things that will prevent prosperity 
from returning; that you will act 
like people who should in a year 
of scarcity devour ali the seed corn, 
and thus make the next year not one 
of scarcity but of absolute famine. 
. . . There is nothing to stop you. 
Your constitution is all sail and no 
anchor.’ 


“ 


The argument naturally 
failed to forecast the enormous in- 
crease in the _ productivity of 
capitalism and its machines and 
management, which have raised the 
standard of living of the average 
man, have made him a home owner, 
an automobile owner, a capitalist 
himself. This progress lessened the 
social pressures Macaulay visual- 
ized, made possible an increase in 
the quantity and quality of public 
education, which is in the long run 
the best safeguard of democracy. 


“But the new stirring of the old 
questions about democracy shows 
that Macaulay’s apprehensions have 
not been fully laid to rest. The old 
doubts prevail in a new setting.” 


Among the “dangers of democ- 
racy” cited by Mr. Burgess were 
(1) a reluctance to pay the price of 
adequate military preparedness; 
(2) an increasing dependence upon 
the government for relief, pensions, 
price props and direct benefits of 
many sorts; (3) the increase of tax 
burdens to the point where people 
rebel and find ways of avoiding the 
payment of taxes, resulting in in- 
equality and injustices, and a 
breaking down of the moral fiber; 
(4) the loss of incentive which re- 
sults from excessive taxes; and (5) 
inflation. 

Citing some highly authoritative 
views which held that continued in- 
flation was inevitable, even desir- 


able, and the strong group pres- 
sures which were steadily working 
in that direction, Mr. Burgess went 
on to say, “It is difficult to see how 
any sensible person can accept this 
economic reasoning. The causes are 
indeed present. The danger is there. 
But can we sit back and allow the 
process to go forward? 


“A scheme of life that gradually 
depreciates the savings of the pru- 
dent and thrifty will undermine the 
moral values of our democracy. 
And in the last analysis, democracy 
is fully as much a moral attitude of 
a people as a physical one. Once we 
yield ground on the principle of 
price stability as an economic ob- 
jective, where do we stop? What 
answer is there then to the agri- 
cultural pressure group that wants 
prices of its products always a little 
higher; or labor, which wants con- 
stantly better wages? The sugges- 
tion that a rising price trend is 
necessary and desirable is a conces- 
sion of defeat to government by 
pressure groups. 


“... It is a situation in which the 
speculator and the political pres- 
sure group rob the thrifty. It is one 
which induces detailed controls 
which are the road to socialism. 
This is not the kind of economy 
that fits a democracy.” 

Mr. Burgess examined in some 
detail the questions of fiscal and 
monetary policy as they relate to 
the over-all problem presented, 
with this thought forming the cen- 
tral theme of his observations: “In 
the long run the operation of a 
democracy will depend on the edu- 
cation, understanding, and self- 
discipline of the people in specific 
relation to government, and the in- 
culcation of sound traditions.” 


These, then, are the objectives 
which must be achieved within our- 
selves and a preponderant majority 
of our fellow citizens if our democ- 
racy is to survive. And we see no 
present occasion for whooping it 
up about the progress we’re making. 


Editor 
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About Saving and Giving 


Frugality is good if liberality be 
joined with it. The first is leaving 
off superfluous expenses; the last 
bestowing them to the benefit of 
others that need. The first without 
the last begets covetousness; the 
last without the first begets prodi- 
gality. Both together make an ex- 
cellent temper. Happy the place 
where that is found. 


—wWilliam Penn 
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The Issues in Washington .. . 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Administration ideas about the business outlook got a boost last month from 
Commerce Department and SEC figures. After a 5,000-company survey, the two 
agencies reported: 

1. U.S. businessmen plan to invest more than $27 billion in new plant and 
equipment this year--only 4 per cent less than in record 1953. 

2. Businessmen expect sales on the whole to "approximate" those of last year. 

Specifically, manufacturers figure their sales will drop off about 3 per cent 
(durables off 8 per cent, non-durables up 3 per cent); utilities look for a 10 per 
cent rise, and other industries expect "little change." Heading the list of 
industries that plan to step up plant and equipment outlays this year are motors 
and oils. 

The Commerce-SEC report had been anxiously awaited in Washington and is 
expected to carry a good deal of weight with the Administration. Whether it wiil 
satisfy election-jittery Congressmen is another matter. 





The general cut _in the prime rate last month was, of course, the result of 
recent Federal Reserve Board steps toward easier money (lowering reserve 
requirements, open market buying of Government securities, cutting the rediscount 
rate). On the same day the prime-rate cut was announced, the Fed reported that 
excess reserves of member banks were up 75 per cent from a year earlier, while 
borrowing by member banks from the Fed was off 79 per cent. 

It seems doubtful that the prime-rate reduction will stimulate business 
borrowing much in the near future, So many banks are getting ready to offset 
possible revenue losses by paring down their lists of prime customers. 


As feared, the rate cut has depressed bank stocks a bit; but for the equity 
market in general it's regarded as bullish. 


NO ONFAD © 


As Congress enters the second half of this session it's a good time to look 
at the status of major issues. At press time: 

The bill to hike the national debt limit lies temporarily dormant in the 
Senate Finance Committee but the Administration will have to force action in May 
or June. The House, you recall, approved a debt-limit boost in the final days of 
the last session. 

The Administration-backed tax revision bill is in the Senate Finance 
Committee, where another attempt will be made to tack on a higher personal tax 
exemption. Last month the bill--with its dividend tax and depreciation relief-- 
got through the House virtually intact. 

The Administration's long-range farm program is getting a thorough going over 
in hearings before both farm committees. The line of questioning followed by 
committee members indicates rough going for flexible price props. But remember, 
Ike can veto a rigid-support bill, in which case flexibles would go into effect 
automatically. (BANKERS MONTHLY, February.) The showdown will come in late spring. 

The Administration housing program is due to clear--with some changes--the 
House Banking Committee in about a week. The committee wound up public hearings 
last month, and already it has tentatively voted to give the President power to 
NK lower down payments and lengthen maturities on FHA loans. Hearings before the 
noration Senate Banking Committee are still underway. John A. Reilly, president of the 
Second National of Washington, D.C., who spoke for the ABA at both hearings, 
supported the general principles of the bill, but objected to provisions that 


"involve Government more deeply than ever in the housing and home financing field." 
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We’ve been 


getting ready 


for you 


for fifty years! 


To help you in making sound decisions on your com- 
mercial loans, we have what we believe is the greatest 
body of specialized information available. It goes far 
beyond printed information. It is intimate, firsthand 
knowledge of markets, plants and processes, gathered 
by our officers in the field. 

All this began back in the early 1900's with a simple, 
‘but new, organizational idea. Instead of assigning groups 
of lending officers in the Commercial Department to 
geographical territories, they were assigned to Divisions 
handling small groups of related industries. 


In the years since, officers in each one of those Divi- 
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sions have handled financing for their group of indus- 
tries alone. So, because each Division specializes, its 
officers get to know their industries intimately. 

The services of each and all of these Divisions are 
available to our correspondents through our Division 
F, which specializes in bringing what we have learned 
—to you. 

This is only one of the many correspondent services 
of The First National Bank of Chicago. If you would 
like to talk over all these services, just write, wire or 
phone. A Divisional specialist from The First will call 


on you — at your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman 


Haroip V. Amperc, Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


_——__— 


Ae 


o 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Huco A. AnverRsSON, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


st) The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WHY A 60-40 DIVISION? 


This authority holds that the law governing FDIC assess- 


ments ‘‘should be promptly amended to provide that all 
FDIC ‘net assessment income,’ after provision for losses, 
reserves and operating expenses shall be credited to 


the insured banks.”’ 


sessments can and should be 
reduced. The original intent of 
the Congress, the condition of the 
insured banks, the size of the Insur- 
ance Fund, and the experience of 
the FDIC all support this thesis. 


When the first permanent FDIC 
law was under discussion in 1935, 
the assessment provisions were the 
subject of much controversy. The 
question was resolved, in part, by 
an “agreement” to the effect that, 
when the Insurance Fund reached 
$500 million, the assessment levy 
would be reconsidered with a view 
to its reduction. In 1941 when the 
Insurance Fund attained this goal, 
the contemplated reduction in as- 
sessment was delayed by the en- 
actment of the FDIC capital retire- 
ment law. During the discussion of 
this law it was once more “agreed” 
that consideration would be given 
to the reduction of loan assessments 
after the FDIC capital had been 
fully retired. 

Notwithstanding the fact that all 
of the capital of the FDIC had been 


Fscs:me DEPOSIT INSURANCE as- 





“Mr. Miller is a member of the Alabama and 
District of Columbia bars and for 16 years 
served as attorney, counsel and treasurer of 
the FDIC. As treasurer, he was in charge of 
the administration of FDIC assessment laws 
and regulations, and was a member of all 
standing committees of the FDIC. 

He heads Russell D. Miller Associates, Colo- 
rado Bidg., Washington, D.C., banking con- 
sultants and publishers of The Washington 
legislator, which reports on the activities of 
Congress and the Federal agencies. 





By RUSSELL D. MILLER® 


Consultant to Banks and Financial Institutions 


repaid to the Treasury by August 
of 1948, efforts to reduce the burden 
of assessments bore fruit only with 
the enactment of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act of 1950. It is 
under Section 7 (d) of this Act that 
assessment reduction is provided by 
means of a pro rata apportionment 
to the insured banks of 60 per cent 
of the FDIC’s “net assessment in- 
come” for the calendar year in 
question. 

Why this particular division of 
the net assessment income? The 
answer to that frequently asked 
question is that the 60-40 formula 
was “plucked out of thin air.” It 
was the result of the shifting of the 
burden of proof from those oppos- 
ing reduction to those who held 
that the Insurance Fund was, for all 
practical purposes, entirely ade- 
quate to the needs of the situation. 
In other words, opponents of reduc- 
tion were able to prevent a bigger 
assessment reduction by merely 
casting doubt on the sufficiency of 
the Insurance Fund and warning 
against the possible effects of re- 
duced assessments. 

The FDIC’s position is summed 
up in the following excerpt from the 
testimony of the then director, H. 
Earl Cook, now chairman, before 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on S.2822, which later 
became the FDIC Act: 

“. . Our studies do not demon- 
strate that the fund is adequate. . . 
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Nor are we aware of studies com- 
pleted by others which prove with 
any degree of certainty that the 
present deposit Insurance Fund will 
be able to withstand all future 
periods of adversity. The Insurance 
Fund now amounts to more than 
$1,200 million. However, when the 
Insurance Fund is compared with 
the $157 billion of deposits of in- 
sured banks, the margin of protec- 
tion for the 104 million depositors 
appears to be very modest.” This 
argument was not effectively re- 
futed, and the plea of the banking 
groups for a larger share of the net 
assessment income was lost. 


Need the Only Justification 


Continued collection of assess- 
ments by FDIC can only be justified 
on the basis of need for additional 
funds for the protection of deposi- 
tors. To establish whether or not 
that need exists, we must examine 
(1) the role of FDIC in its proper 
perspective; (2) the condition of 
the insured banks; and (3) the ex- 
perience of the FDIC. 


The two major functions of the 
FDIC are, respectively, preventive 
and remedial in nature. In the ex- 
ercise of its: preventive function, it 
seeks by every available means to 
minimize losses in insured banks 


and to see to it that those losses 
which do occur are not permitted, 
in the aggregate, to accumulate to 
a point that holds any threat of 
proving unduly burdensome to the 
FDIC. Its remedial function comes 
into play only after all efforts of 
management and supervisory au- 
thorities to maintain the solvency 
of an insured bank have failed. 


Growing out of the exercise of 
both of these functions is public 
confidence, which factor rates sec- 
ond only to solvency itself in point 
of its importance to the stability, 
and even the survival, of our dual 
system of banking. 


While the FDIC has experienced 
a remarkable degree of success in 
the achievement of its objectives, 
it should not be assumed that it 
could withstand a mighty avalanche 
of bank closings such as occurred in 
the early thirties. If all the elements 
that would make for such a finan- 
cial catastrophe would again de- 
velop in our banking system, it 
would be impossible for any agency 
supported solely by private funds 
to protect depositors against loss. 
It is precisely to the prevention of 
such a catastrophe that all of the 
resources of the FDIC are dedi- 
cated, and there is every reason to 
believe its efforts in that direction 
will succeed far beyond the expec- 
tations of those who brought it into 
existence. 


In this connection, the then Di- 
rector Cook expressed himself as 
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follows at a hearing held on March 
31, 1952: * 

“Whether the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation could with- 
stand an economic collapse of the 
magnitude experienced in 1929-33, 
is another question frequently 
raised in discussions of federal de- 
posit insurance. That question is 
wholly academic. The characteris- 
tics of the 1929-33 catastrophe set 
it apart as a unique happening in 
the long history of this great na- 
tion.” 

There is general agreement 
among the banking authorities that 
the condition of the insured banks 
has continually improved over the 
past 20 years, and that the banks of 
the country, both individually and 
as a system, have never been in 
sounder condition: These 20 years 
have likewise witnessed a very 
definite trend for the better in the 
quality of bank management and 
supervision. It is only logical to as- 
sume that these trends will con- 
tinue, and that our banking struc- 
ture has correspondingly less to 
fear from any economic reversals 
which may lie ahead of us. 

Although there has been a steady 
increase in the proportion of total 
resources invested in risk assets, the 
quality of these assets has given 
the supervisory authorities little oc- 
casion for concern. The ratio of 


*Before the Subcommittee on General Credit 
Control and Debt Management of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 2nd Ses- 
sion, 82nd Congress. p. 871. 


HAS YOUR BANK 


A MISSING INGREDIENT? 


Of course your officers have a wealth of business and 
financial experience. Quite properly it is placed freely 
at the disposal of your corporate and individual 


But do your officers also have up-to-the-minute news of what’s 
going on in the business world? Or is your bank hours behind 
the increasing number of banks who have installed the Dow 
Jones Broad Page News Ticker in their offices? If so, your 
officers may be missing important news this minute! 


For the facts about this instantaneous source of business news, 
write or wire DOW JONES & COMPANY TICKER SALES 
DEPARTMENT, 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4. Also 


. San Francisco 8 . . . Montreal 


capital to assets, which had per-— 
sistently declined in the years 
previous to 1944, has been rela- 
tively stable since that year. While 
the continued expansion of our 
banking system is giving rise to a 
constant need for increasing capital, 
the willingness of bank manage- 
ment to set aside the major portion 
of earnings for additions to capital 
structures has contributed largely 
to the solution of that problem. 

On the whole, our banking sys- 
tem has achieved a condition of un- 
precedented soundness and stabil- 
ity, and it is difficult to imagine a 
situation in which the FDIC would 
experience the slightest difficulty in 
fully meeting its commitments to 
the depositors of our insured banks, 


Has Met Every Test 


The FDIC has already experi- 
enced many types and degrees of 
economic stress and strain. Within 
the span of its existence, the nation 
has gone through a period of re- 
covery from the deepest depression 
of the century. There occurred in 
1937 and 1938 a sharp business 
recession. Then came World War II 
which was followed by a period of 
post-war contraction and adjust- 
ment. On the heels of this came the 
Korean conflict and an expanded 
defense effort. Throughout this long 
and troublesome era, the FDIC has 
pursued a steady course of prevent- 
ing trouble and stepping into the 
breach in the relatively few in- 
stances in which preventive meas- 
ures were not equal to the task im- 
posed. It has met every test, and 
accretions to its Insurance Fund 
have been uninterrupted. 

In the 20 years of its existence, 
the FDIC has directly protected the 
depositors of 422 banks. In the 
process of extending this protection, 
it has disbursed $327 million, of 
which it has recovered $303 million. 
In the course of these vast opera- 
tions, it has suffered a net loss of 
only $20 million. 

The corporation has collected 
$1,251 million in assessments from 
insured banks and has had invest- 
ment and other income amounting 
to $398.8 million, making a total of 
$1,650.7 million. It closed the cal- 
endar year 1953 with an Insurance 
Fund of $1,450 million. 

The experience of the FDIC 
breaks down into two _ distinct 
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How this magic “ear’’ can make 
your bank safer 


A sound barrier that has never been successfully broken 


The small metal object you see above is an amazingly sensi- 
tive electronic “hearing” device. Only 5!4” in diameter, it 
fastens to the ceiling of your vault . . . “listens” every night 
for the suspicious sounds a burglar makes . . . and (by means 


of other units) rouses the police and the whole neighborhood 
when it hears them. 


Accidental alarms practically impossible 


This equipment, known as the Mosler-Duplex Microphone 
System for Vault Protection, has been welcomed by bankers 
everywhere. It brings a big saving in burglary insurance 
premiums (up to 65%), and all but eliminates accidental 
alarms. Once the “Sound Regulator” on the Control Panel 
inside your vault is set, it will respond only to sounds of 
direct attack on the vault—not outside street noises. The 
vault alarm unit may also be connected to special Mosler- 
Duplex hand or foot contacts for Day-Raid protection. 


If your protective equipment does not include a modern 
alarm system, isn’t your bank falling short of the Grade “A” 
100% safety it should have? Mail the coupon, now, for 
details about this unique Mosler-Duplex system. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


*% Mosler Safe “z 


World’ s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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“Brains” of the Mosler-Duplex Microphone System is this 
stainless steel Control Panel, which can be installed flush 
inside the vault. 


So 
The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t BM 4 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me (check one or both): 
0} Complete details about the Mosler-Duplex Microphone System for 
Vault Protection. 


©) Complete information about Mosler-Duplex Day-Raid protective 
equipment. 
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CHART 1 


phases. In the period 1934 through 
1941, the “recovery years,” it was 
engaged almost exclusively in re- 
moving from the banking system 
those asset losses which had not 
been eliminated in the collapse of 
the early thirties. Many banks with 
asset losses had been admitted to 
insurance on the basis of “bare 
solvency” and_ the - corporation’s 
activity in the first eight years of 
its existence was concentrated in 
these institutions. Its disbursements 
during this period, therefore, were 
abnormally high, and the success 
with which it dealt with this situa- 
tion, especially during the 1937-38 
recession, augurs well for its ability 
to deal with future difficulties. 

The second phase of the FDIC’s 
experience covered the twelve years 
extending from 1942 through 1953. 
In the years following 1943, the 
corporation’s remedial activities, 
i.e., the direct protection of de- 
positors, tapered off consistently to 
relatively inconsequential propor- 
tions. Since 1945 its direct protec- 
tion of depositors has been confined 
almost exclusively to banks which 
failed because of defalcations or 
embezzlements of its officers or em- 
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ployees, or other similar irregulari- 
ties. FDIC aid necessitated by asset 
problems in banks has been virtu- 
ally nil since 1945. 

Chart No. 1 compares the Insur- 
ance Fund with FDIC disburse- 
ments for the protection of de- 
positors in each year from 1934 
through 1953. Forcefully illustrated 
is the enormous excess of available 
funds over disbursed funds, and the 
disproportionately high rate of in- 
crease of the Insurance Fund. 

Notwithstanding the reduction in 
assessments provided by the 1950 
Act and the $80 million of interest 
paid by the FDIC to the Treasury 
for the use of capital funds sub- 
scribed by it and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the Insurance Fund 
continued to increase rapidly each 
year from 1950 through 1953. Re- 
spective additions to the fund in 
these years were $77.1 million, 
$76.4 million, $80.7 million and 
$87.2 million, while disbursements 
for protection of depositors in cor- 
responding years were $3.9 million, 
$1.8 million, $1.3 million and $5 
million. 

In Chart No. 2 are illustrated and 
compared the investment and other 


CHART 2 


income of the FDIC with its operat- 
ing expenses and deposit insurance 
losses and expenses. It shows that 
the investment and other income in 
each year, except one, from 1934 
through 1953, has been more than 
sufficient to provide for all its losses 
and expenses. In 1939, the excep- 
tional year, the deficiency of invest- 
ment income as compared with 
losses and expenses was due to the 
fact that this was one of the peak 
years in the corporation’s program 
of removing pre-FDIC asset losses 
from the banking system. The rec- 
ord for this year as revealed in this 
chart is therefore almost totally un- 
related to normal operating experi- 
ence. In each of the ten years com- 
prising the more typical period of 
1944-53, the income from invest- 
ments has been more than four 
times all losses and expenses. 
Funds used by the FDIC for the 
protection of depositors are some- 
times outstanding for relatively 
long periods during the liquidation 
process. Thus, funds advanced or 
disbursed in one year may not 
be fully recovered for a number of 
years, depending on the speed of 
the liquidation. It follows that there 
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Chubb & Son 

ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 
CurTis E. CALDER 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Electric Bond and Share Company ASSETS 

HawLey T. CHESTER United States Government Bonds . . . $47,296,396 
Chubb & Son 

PERCY CHUBB 2ND All Other Bonds . ... =.=. . =. #£%1253,360,135 
Chubb & Son 
CLINTON H. CRANE 
Chairman of the Board CommeeeaneGe cw a) SR 27,113,209 
St. Joseph Lead Company 
Emory S. LAND 

Vice Admiral Gees st 2h eS he aa ee 11,072,404 
United States Navy (Retired) : 

Lewis A. LAPHAM Premiums not over 90 days due . os 3,184,525 
Executive Vice-President 

The Grace Line Cee 5". - 3S se aes 3,227,014 
NATHAN MOBLEY 
Chubb & Son 
EDMOND J. MORAN 
President 

Moran Towing & Transportation LIABILITIES 


wns bocce AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 


President 

The First National Bank of the 
City of New York Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . 17,530,145 

J. RUSSELL PARSONS wy 
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Junius L. POWELL Taxesand Expenses. . . ... . 5,429,652 
Chubb & Son 


REEVE SCHLEY Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . 3,701,802 
Chairman of the Board 
Howe Sound Company 
CARROL M. SHANKS 
President 
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of America ’ . 
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December 31, 1953 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . 7,447,723 


Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 10,819,971 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . . $125,521,397 


Unearned Premiums. . . . . . . $32,953,642 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . $63,879,129 
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LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE 
White, Weld & Co. Investments carried at $5,140,140 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 
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will be more funds in use each year 
than are indicated by the disburse- 
ments in that year. 

The funds tied up in liquidation, 
however, are only partially cumula- 
tive as collections are made daily 
beginning with the first day of dis- 
bursement in the case of loans and 
asset purchases. In the case of re- 
ceiverships, recoveries by the FDIC 
must await the payment of divi- 
dends by the receiver. 

Chart No. 3 compares the Insur- 
ance Fund with FDIC funds in use 
for protection of depositors in the 
period 1934-53. It will be noted that 
in no year did the FDIC funds in 
use for protection of depositors 
equal or exceed one-third of the 
Insurance Fund. The single year of 
the entire 20 in which funds in use 
even approached one-third of the 
Insurance Fund was 1940, an ab- 
normal year due to the FDIC ab- 
sorption of pre-FDIC asset losses, in 
which the amount of funds in use 
reached an all-time high of $135 
million. 

Notwithstanding the abnormal 
disbursements in the years 1934- 
1941 caused by the removal of as- 
set losses carried over from pre- 
FDIC days, the average amount of 
funds in use annually during the 
20-year period was only $42.63 mil- 
lion. 

In relating the amounts thus re- 
quired to the Deposit Insurance 
Fund it will be noted that the pres- 
ent fund is more than 10.6 times 
the maximum amount of funds in 
use in any year of FDIC operations 
and more than 34 times the average 
yearly funds in use. 

The Insurance Fund of $1.4 bil- 
lion, plus the Corporation’s borrow- 
ing power of $3 billion provides 
funds available for protection of de- 
positors amounting to more than 
32 times the maximum amount of 
funds in use by FDIC in any year of 
its history and more than 104 times 
the annual average of funds which 
the FDIC has used for this purpose. 

On the basis of the foregoing, 
there is no basis for requiring in- 
sured banks to pay out large sums 
for FDIC assessments. The law 
should be promptly amended to 
provide that all FDIC net assess- 
ment income, after provision for 
losses, reserves and operating ex- 
penses, shall be credited to the in- 
sured banks. Furthermore, banks 
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CHART 3 


should be encouraged to use the 
funds thus saved as additions to 
capital, by making any such funds 
which are so used exempt from in- 
come tax. 

Among the benefits that might 
reasonably be expected to flow from 
the adoption of these recommenda- 
tions are: (1) a strengthening of 
individual insured banks and a cor- 
responding lessening of their re- 
liance on the central government, 
which would tend to reverse the 
generally prevailing trend toward 
centralization of power; (2) a 
further reduction in the risks to 
which the FDIC would be exposed, 
and (3) a further improvement in 
its already excellent loss experi- 
ence. 


Assessments Would-Protect Fund 


The elimination of further addi- 
tions to the Insurance Fund from 
assessments would not result in any 
reduction in the fund. On the con- 
trary, the fund would continue to 
grow~each year by the amount of 
FDIC investment and other income. 
In 1953 this income amounted to 
34.3 million, which was more than 
four times the total of the FDIC’s 
losses and expenses for that year. 
Such a rate of increase would ap- 
pear to be altogether adequate by 
any standard of measurement. 


Furthermore, the amount by 
which losses, reserves and expenses 
in any year might exceed the total 
assessments due in that year, would 
be charged against assessments of 


succeeding years until fully paid. 
This means that any charges cov- 
ering such excess that might have 
been borne by the Insurance Fund 
would be restored to the Fund out 
of assessments paid by the banks 
before any further allocations of as- 
sessment credits would be made. 


No Likely Need for Borrowing Power 


The FDIC would thus be prepared 
to meet any needs arising during a 
period of economic stress out of its 
own reserves of some billion and 
a half dollars, fortified by its in- 
vestment income, plus such portion 
of current and future assessments 
as may be required to fully reim- 
burse the Fund in an amount equal 
to the cumulative total of all losses, 
expenses and reserves charged 
against it, to say nothing of its bor- 
rowing power of $3 billion. It is 
inconceivable that even the slight- 
est reliance will have to be placed 
upon the corporation’s borrowing 
power, and it is useful only as a 
sustaining psychological factor. A 
national calamity of such propor- 
tions as to necessitate actual re- 
course to that borrowing power 
would have to arise out of some 
set of circumstances for which the 
banks, themselves, could be held in 
no way accountable, and it is quite 
appropriate that there should be 
emergency funds for just such a 
contingency. 

While figures alone do a very 
good job of supporting the proposi- 
tion that all “net assessment in- 
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come” should be returned to the 
insured banks in the form of credits, 
that conclusion is confirmed over 
and over again as one considers the 
present situation with reference to 
banks and banking in general. 
Bankers are alert as never be- 
fore to the need for a degree of 
liquidity which conforms to the 
volatility of the deposits which 
they are lending and investing. 
They are aware of the ever present 
fidelity hazards, and are availing 
themselves increasingly of the 
wealth of information and expert 
guidance in the field of audits and 
controls now at their disposal. The 
application of the amortization 
principle to real estate and other 
lending procedures has eliminated 
in large measure one of the pri- 
mary causes of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by banks in the thirties. 
Organized banking is working 
hard at the task of maintaining 
high standards of performance in 





every phase and aspect of the busi- 
ness, and bankers everywhere are 
striving to meet those standards. 

The correspondent banking rela- 
tionship has grown to be a closer 
one with the passing of the years, 
and the country banker is drawing 
heavily on the vast amount of in- 
formation available to him from 
that source. The friendly advice and 
counsel which officers of the larger 
banks are able and willing to give 
out of their wide experience and 
their training in certain specialized 
fields is becoming a _ constantly 
greater factor in the shaping of 
decisions at the grass roots. 

The Federal Reserve and mone- 
tary authorities are wholly dedi- 
cated to the exercise of all the 
powers they possess in the inter- 
ests of a stable economy, and it 
doesn’t make sense to suppose that 
the experience and knowledge 
gained in the 40 years of the Fed’s 
existence has been wasted on them. 

Bank supervision has achieved a 


high standard of effectiveness, and 
may be relied upon to point the 
way to ever safer and more profit- 
able banking. 


Banking, in short, has profited 
immeasurably by the mistakes of 
the past. Contemporary economic 
conditions are being scrutinized 
and probed in the light of all that 
has gone before, and anything in the 
nature of a crisis that the future 
may hold for us will find our banks 
prepared to deal with it. The record 
of the hundreds of banks that have 
already weathered the storms of 
upwards of a century is_ proof 
enough that it can be done by 
banks everywhere, and by the 
banking system as a whole. 

That is the task that those who 
are shaping the policies of the na- 
tion’s banks have set for them- 
selves, and the record provides con- 
clusive evidence of their ability to 
surmount any difficulties they may 
be unable to forestall. 








To be of real service to a com- 
munity, a bank must be more than 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


of the bank. Their agricultural 
know-how was combined, and to- 


a depository of money. It must 


gether they fought the battle of 
join in and be part of the hopes eroded hills and washed-out top- 
and lives of the people it serves. It soil. They built terraces, planted 


must help “dreams come true.” 

Of the many examples of these 
close relationships during 1953 
two stand out. We cite them hum- 
bly, yer with pride 


DREAM NUMBER 1 
George Larson had a dream 
George has a farm near Mount 
Vernon. His dream was to turn 
some of his eroded land into 
healthy, profit-making fields. The 
erosion problem almost had him 
licked. “Tried to raise crops on 
that field but all I got was exer- 
cise,” was the way he put it 
George, with his dreams and dis- 
appointments, had a friend, Jack 
Troth, agricultural representative 


scientifically-selected legumes, 
worked hard, always backed by 
the bank. The results? Today 
George has fine stands of grass and 
legumes, had productive pastures 
with enough alfalfa left for silage. 

And on this formerly barren 
waste, he, this year, raised a size- 
able herd of fine cattle. 

Yes, for George Larson a dream 
came true 


DREAM NUMBER I! 

A college education can be a 

dream, too, for a mother and son. 

In this dream we also played a part 
. exactly what part can be told 

more feelingly by the letter on 

the opposite page. 





thie evidence that in these and 
in many other instances we may 
have been successful in being of 
service is gratifying. We pledge to 








setve our locahty in every way 
possible. Te will be our earnest en- 
deaver to continue ta be helpful 
in “making dreams come true. 





THESE PAGES from the annual report of The 
Mitchell (S.D.) National Bank tell their own 
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heartwarming story of a job well done. J. M. 
Patton is president of the bank. 
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THE MAIN ISSUE 

John J. McCloy, chairman of The 
Chase National, as he received the 
William Penn Award: 

“In my observance of Commun- 
ism around the world I would say 
that its chief weapon is its uncanny 
ability to sow dissension and divi- 
sion among those who oppose its 
objectives. We will make a great 
and fatal mistake if we believe that 
the main issue lies in determining 
how many Communists there were 
or now are in our Government. 

“When the smoke clears away it 
will be found that serious as the in- 
filtration may have been our own 
fundamental strength has not been 
impaired. And if there were ten 
times.as many as we thought, it 
would still be a problem which we 
can deal with. It is simple compared 
to the main issue. 

“The main issue is being fought 
out- on the ground in Asia and 
Europe, along the streets of Berlin, 
in the villages of India and Burma; 
and success or failure lies mainly 
in the character of the political 
leadership we give to the world.” 


PROXY FIGHT 

Henry S. Sturgis, vice president 
of the First National Bank of New 
York, as he volunteered last month 
to assist the New York Central in 
its proxy fight with Robert R. 
Young, chairman of Alleghany 
Corp.: 

“I think it would be a national 
calamity if Mr. Young were able to 
substitute his promoter-type man- 
agement for the present experi- 
enced management which is making 
such substantial progress in the af- 
fairs of New York Central.” 

(At the same time, Central Presi- 
dent William White announced that 
the road’s present directors will run 
for re-election at the annual meet- 
ing this month. Figuring promi- 
nently on the 15-man board are 
Percy J. Ebbott, president of The 
Chase National; Lawrence N. Mur- 
ray, president of Mellon National; 
Alexander C. Nagle, president of 
the First National of New York, 
and George Whitney, chairman of 
J. P. Morgan.) 
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JOHN J. McCLOY 
In Asia’ and Europe, the big fight. 


PROPHET OF OPTIMISM 


Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors, at a press confer- 
ence last month: 


“There is no depression in my 
vision. The principal danger we 
face is psychological. We find 
prophets of doubt still with us. If 
these pessimists succeed in planting 
fear in the minds of the public these 
seeds of fear could take root and 
the result might be the very condi- 
tion we seek to avoid. 


GORDON R. BALL 
In Canada, 92% internal capital. 








“As for the long range future of 
our country I am optimistic about 
that, too. Many economic factors 
have worked together in the past 
to bring increased wealth to our 
nation and steadily raise our stand- 
ard of living. I believe they will 
continue to do so.” 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Gordon R. Ball, president of the 
Bank of Montreal, before a group of 
chemical and petroleum engineers 
last month: 

“It should not be inferred that 
Canada’s expansion as a whole has 
been financed mainly by external 
capital. It is true that this country’s 
growth has proved attractive to 
outside investors. The foreign stake 
in Canada has increased in seven 
years by a little over $3 billion. ... 


“When we compare this increase 
of $3 billion in foreign investment 
in Canada during seven postwar 
years with the figure of $30 billion 
of new Canadian capital expendi- 
tures as a whole in eight years, it 
becomes clear that less than 10 per 
cent, actually a little under 8 per 
cent, of Canada’s total postwar 
spending of a capital nature has 
been financed by outside investors. 

“Nearly all the $3 billion increase 
of foreign investment in Canada 
represented United States capital 
and close to 25 per cent of it went 
into the oil and gas industries in 
one way or another.” 


A LEVELING OUT? 


Russell F. Prudden, last month in 
his Diggest of Investment and 
Banking Opinions: 

“Much can be done to improve 
(the business) picture. The public 
has record savings and expected 
price cuts by manufacturers will 
bring buyers running. Excise tax 
cuts will spur purchases and 
tax cuts for individuals should be 
stimulating. Also, although not 
planned for use currently, aggres- 
sive Government pump priming is 
available. 

“Again, easier terms and lower 
down payments for new homes 
should be available by early sum- 
mer. And, many new federal build- 
ings and tremendous road building 
plans are in the offing. Last but not 
least, a business recession is not 
likely in an election year—prob- 
ably we’ll see more of a leveling 
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out in business rather than a return 
of the rapid tempo of 1953. In fact, 
a moderate decline in profits is 
forseen for the first quarter.” 


A WEAK CASE 


Economist Sumner H. Slichter 
when asked if the Administration 
will ultimately be forced by condi- 
tions to boost the price of gold: 

“Why should we? We don’t even 
have a big gold industry to help, 
as we are helping the butter in- 
dustry. If the butter were produced 
in South Africa, would we be sup- 
porting the price of butter?” 

The South African 
Journal seems to agree: 


Bankers’ 


“Why should the Americans pay 
any attention to the arguments for 
a higher dollar price of gold? Their 
own stock in Fort Knox is unman- 
ageably large; their own gold-min- 
ing industry is relatively small; 
they are fearful lest any monkey- 
ing with the gold base might cause 
an inflation; they see no reason to 
extend support to South Africa, 
whose policies they disapprove of; 
and they are not in the least con- 
vinced that any change would be 
advantageous to the world at large. 


“Is there one single argument 
anybody can adduce that will bear 
the slightest conviction in Washing- 
ton? It is not that the Americans 
are wicked; but that the case is 
weak.” 


WHY ARGUE? 


Henry H. Heimann, executive 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, writing last 
month in his Business Review about 
whether tax cuts should be directed 
more to individuals than to cor- 
porations: 

“It is reminiscent of the old saw: 
‘Never look a gift horse in the 
mouth.’ Assuming a Government is 
operating on a balanced budget 
basis, any tax reduction, whoever 
its immediate beneficiary, is helpful 
to all, to individuals and to busi- 
ness, and it doesn’t matter too much 
whether in the first place it is given 
to one or another. 

“While equitable distribution of 
tax relief is desirable—and in these 
days of political evaluation almost a 
political necessity—economically 
tax reductions are shared by every- 
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JOHN W. KRESS 
An adjustment should be orderly. 


one, if not directly, then indirectly. 
So why argue the point? 

“In the end we all benefit. Let the 
politicians find fault with the plans. 
It may keep them so occupied that 
they will forget to appropriate for 
some pet log-rolling project.” 


INFLATION NO ANSWER 


John W. Kress, president of the 
ABA’s Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, before the division’s confer- 
ence last month: 

“The answer to ample housing 
facilities and good credit does not 
lie in the inflationary effects of 
pump-priming activities or the ex- 
tensive granting of long-term 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 
A liquidation should be speedy. 








credit. If-an adjustment is required 
because of normal business changes, 
it should be orderly. If credit is con- 
stantly eased in the face of lessen- 
ing demand in order to obtain high 
production levels, then the adjust- 
ment period will not be orderly but 
delayed; and when it does occur as 
it must, it will be much more 
severe.” 


STANDING FIRM 


Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.): 
“IT advocate responsible tax reduc- 
tion. Responsible tax reduction can 
be accomplished only through bal- 
ancing the federal budget by reduc- 
tion of expenditures. For this 
reason, I shall oppose all tax re- 
ductions—Republican and Demo- 
cratic—unless they are made 
fiscally sound by reduction in ex- 
penditures. 

“Our taxes are burdensome, but 
we merely increase the burden by 
borrowing money to reduce them. 
A tax reduction now on borrowed 
money is simply a higher tax de- 
ferred. Sooner or later, one way or 
another, the American people must 
pay the colossal debt we have al- 
ready incurred. New tax reduction 
debt would make it more colossal. 

“In the past 15 years, to date we 
have added $200 billion to the fed- 
eral debt, and this deficit spending 
has been one of the main factors 
in reducing the value of the dollar 
to 50 cents or less. Interest now is 
costing 10 cents of every tax dollar. 
... We are the victims of protracted 
fiscal irresponsibility.” 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Taxpayer’s Dollar, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce monthly: 

“Frequently it takes a decade or 
longer to wind up the affairs of a 
governmental agency. Indeed, the 
United States Production Corpora- 
tion, which was set up in the last 
weeks of World War I to furnish 
spruce for airplanes, then built of 
wood, was still in business in 1946 
—a year after the end of World 
War II. 

“RFC Administrator Kenton R. 
Cravens, however, gives every in- 
dication that he is out to make a 
different kind of record and show 
how rapidly a sprawling bureauc- 
racy such as the RFC can go out of 
business.” 
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PEACE-OF-MIND 
WORKS BOTH WAYS 


You may be able to perform a valuable extra service to your 
customers. Advise that the amount of insurance carried be adequate, 
not only to meet your own requirements, but to include the 
owner's entire equity in his home. By recommending insurance- 
to-value. you afford greater peace-of-mind to your customers and 
help to build a healthier economic structure within your 


own community. 


The advertisement at right—one of a series appearing 
in national magazines—is evidence of The Home’s 
readiness to work with America’s bankers 


toward the attainment of so sound a goal. 


CPasur CAOCE Comp CNY 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y¥, 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company. an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance. Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





He sold me peace-of-mind...neatly wrapped in paper 


A home is for happiness. 

That’s what you work for—that’s where your enjoyment is. 

A house can be replaced of course — but contentment can't be. 
Isn’t it worth protecting your peace-of-mind? 


You'll be surprised how much your insurance man can add to Do you know what you own? 
your peace-of-mind, if you will allow him. You can’t fully enjoy Vou may be surprised 0 

. : know the total value of 
your home and belongings unless you know they are properly your home furnishings and 
protected. Your Home Insurance agent knows how to give personal effects. Every 
you exactly the protection you need and want. He knows your 


homeowner should have a 
a home inventory. For a 
town and understands your problems and ambitions. 


handy free inventory book- 
let, see your Home agent 
or write The Home Insur- 
ance Company, Dept. A. 


You'll find him pleasant to talk to and a good friend 
to have — why not call him soon? 





vy Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


et, 


* THE HOME®* | 
Susurauce Company Ps, 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. pai 
aol 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company. an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





This ad will appear in ful 
poge size in the following put } ns 
TIME May 24 . SATURDAY EVENING POST M 2 . BUSINESS 
WEEK May 29 . US. NEWS & WORLD REPORT June 18 
NATION'S BUSINESS June - BETTER HOMES & GARDENS June 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING lune - TOWN JOURNAL June 


rance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry 
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There are right and wrong ways to say both ‘‘no”’ and “‘yes’’ to 
the would-be borrower, and there are right and wrong ways to 


act while you're doing it. 


By ROBERT C. FORREY 


Executive Director, Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Educational Foundation, Harrisburg, Penna. 


VERY DECISION that plays any 
F part in shaping a bank’s lend- 

ing policies—every decision 
made at the loan officer’s desk in the 
execution of those policies—has its 
public relations implications and its 
impact upon the effectiveness of the 
bank’s public relations program. 

It is at the point of contact be- 
tween bank and borrower that the 
greatest misunderstanding of the 
true nature of banks and bankers 
arises. It is here that Mark Twain 
found the basis for his definition of 
a banker as a “man who lends you 
an umbrella when the sun is shin- 
ing, and wants it back the minute it 
starts raining.” It is highly signifi- 
cant that an article which recently 
appeared in a nationally syndicated 
newspaper supplement began with 
that sentence and continued with 
two full columns of other quips 
about banking and_ bankers—all 
unfavorable. 


All of which would appear to in- 
dicate quite conclusively that no 
bank’s public relations program can 
ever be complete unless it includes 
specific and thoroughgoing provi- 
sion for the competent handling of 
the applicant for a loan. 

Proper treatment of the loan ap- 
plicant really begins with the board 
of directors and the drafting of a 
clear-cut policy covering the bank’s 
entire lending program. Such a 
policy must, of course, be periodic- 
ally reviewed and made to conform 
at all times to currently prevailing 
conditions and trends. 

Along with the establishment of 
a definite policy, it is necessary to 
fix the responsibility for its execu- 
tion, and to grant the loan officers 
a degree of authority which is com- 
mensurate with that responsibility. 
They will then be free to develop 
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lending ‘procedures and techniques 
that will cause applicants to feel 
they have been treated with all the 
courtesy and consideration that is 
their due, whether the loan be 
granted or refused. 


Many Opportunities to Displease 


The person seeking a loan is in a 
sensitive frame of mind, and is all 
too likely to take offense where 
none is intended. It follows, there- 
fore, that the lending officer is ex- 
posed to more opportunities to dis- 
please people seeking to do business 
with the bank than any other mem- 
ber of the staff. His experience has 
taught him to be wary, but he must 
not act suspicious. He has listened 
over the years to optimistic prom- 
ises that were later forgotten, but 
he must not openly question the 
veracity of the applicant. He has 
looked over statements where im- 
portant facts were concealed or 
omitted, but he must raise no ques- 
tion regarding the integrity of the 
applicant. And he has found it un- 
duly difficult to get certain “nice 
people” to pay up, but he must 
voice not even the faintest sugges- 
tion of cynicism. 

Notwithstanding his more or less 
painfully acquired need for caution, 
the lending officer can approach 
each applicant for a loan with a 





Lend As You Would Be Loaned To 


positive attitude. He can greet the 
prospect in such a way as to convey 
the distinct impression that he is 
glad to see him. He can take the 
initiative in getting the conversa- 
tion underway and maintain it as a 
friendly exchange of information 
throughout. 


Actions as well as words play 
their part in making the applicant 
feel welcome or otherwise. The 
banker who appears hurried or pre- 
occupied with other details of the 
day’s work is all too likely to create 
the impression that his time is be- 
ing impinged upon—that he would 
like to conclude the interview as 
quickly as possible so that he can 
devote his time to something more 
important. 

It is, perhaps, not sufficiently 
realized that the applicant for a 
loan is very often at a considerable 
disadvantage because of the anxiety 
he feels regarding the outcome of 
his quest. The relative positions of 
officer and applicant can and do, on 
occasion, reach extremes of in- 
equality. It is here that special care 
must be exercised lest the anxiety 
felt by the seeker of an urgently 
needed loan be mistaken for a gen- 
eral lack of self-confidence or some 
other characteristic that would re- 
flect unfavorably upon his qualifica- 
tions as a credit risk. 

It may well be that the anxious 
man is a better risk for the very 
reason that he feels as he does 
about the situation in which he 


finds himself. His loan may well 
prove to be one of the best of the 
many upon which the bank relies’ 
for much of its income, and to re- 
ject the application could prove to 
be unfortunate, not only for the 
applicant, but for the bank, as well. 
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plan a new profits... 

















when you plan 
your new bank 
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A handsomely designed bank will 
attract new business. But it takes a 
practically designed bank to convert 
this new business into added profit. By 
simplifying operations, eliminating 
waste motion and improving working 
conditions, your new quarters can be as 
profitable as they are attractive. 


Of course, this kind of profit-planning 
requires designers who understand 
banking, as well as building. You can 
be sure of getting skillful planning for 
profit, as well as appearance, from Bank 
Building Corporation, specialists in 
financial architecture for more than 
forty years. For information, write or 
phone our nearest office. 


Photos show First National 
Bank of Roswell, New Mexico, 
recently completed under the 
supervision of Bank Building 
Corporation. 
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A bank, in fact, never makes money 
on the applications it rejects. It may 
thereby avoid some losses—yes. But 
no bank ever paid a dividend out of 
the losses it has avoided. 

If the information sought in the 
course of the interview is of a some- 
what embarrassing nature, the dis- 
advantage under which the cus- 
tomer labors will be even greater. 
It shouldn’t be too difficult in such 
cases to make it clear that only all 
the facts contributing to the need 
for a loan can serve as an adequate 
basis for a decision as to whether 
or not it should be made. 


The smaller the number of ques- 
tions asked in obtaining the re- 
quired information, the better. If a 
greater share of the information 
needed is offered voluntarily, the 
applicant will react much more 
favorably to the procedure than he 
will if he is subjected to a lot of 
interrogation. The needed facts can 
be elicited by simply emphasizing 
the importance, from the standpoint 
of all concerned, of getting into the 
record all the information having 
any bearing whatever on the ability 
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ROBERT C. FORREY 


of the borrower to repay the loan. 
Particular stress can be laid on the 
bank’s desire to help the borrower 
avoid the imposition of repayment 
conditions which would create new 
problems. 


The applicant, of course, will 
never be permitted to lose sight of 
the fact that all of the information 
given the bank will be held in the 
strictest confidence. 


A Prompt ‘Yes’ a Compliment 


The lending officers who have 
done most for banking have been 
careful, not only to avoid resent- 
ment growing out of the refusal of 
applications, but to see to it, as well, 
that affirmative decisions are so 
handled that only a favorable re- 
action can result. 


After the applicant has told his 
story, the loan officer should know 
pretty well whether the loan ap- 
plied for will be granted or refused. 
The promptness with which that in- 
formation is passed on to the ap- 
plicant is a tremendously important 
public relations factor. All possible 
pains should be taken to explain to 
the would-be borrower any delay 
experienced in getting word to him 
regarding the bank’s decision. Gen- 
erally speaking, a loan promptly 
granted may and probably will be 
taken by the borrower as a compli- 
ment. By the same token, a delayed 
approval may well be taken as 
something less. 


It perhaps isn’t generally realized 
that there is a right and a wrong 


way to say “yes.” The affirmative 
answer should contain no implica- 
tion that the bank considers the loan 
a favor to the borrower for which 
he should feel duly grateful. The 
loan officer who evinces a sincere 
interest in the welfare of the bor- 
rower, without being too obvious 
about it, will generate in the latter 
a feeling of gratitude, as a matter 
of course. If, then, he will just as 
sincerely express the appreciation 
of the bank for the business just 
consummated, and indicate a de- 
sire to serve the borrower’s other 
banking needs, that feeling of grati- 
tude will grow. But a condescend- 
ing “yes,” will be quite likely to 
create fully as much havoc public- 
relationswise, as would even the 
most tactless “no.” 


It is, of course, vital that the cus- 
tomer understand fully what the 
loan will cost, as well as the terms 
and conditions of repayment. And 
a way must be found, short of de- 
livering a lecture on the subject, 
to emphasize the great importance 
of punctilious performance accord- 
ing to the terms agreed upon. 


A Quick ‘‘No"’ Offends 


While promptness is always a 
virtue in the case of an affirmative 
answer, a sure way to create ill will 
in the handling of a rejection is to 
say “no” too quickly. Even if it is 
realized at the outset that the loan 
cannot be made, the application 
should be received and the appli- 
cant should be heard. By no other 
method can the applicant be per- 
suaded that he has received the con- 
sideration to which he is entitled. 
He will be further assured on this 
point if an alternative plan that 
will meet his need is suggested. 

Simply “passing the buck” to the 
board of directors, of course, gets 
nothing done about explaining a 
bank’s rejection of a loan. The board 
is the bank to anyone who does 
a little elementary thinking about 
it, so the explanation must go 4 
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little further. Regulations and by- 
laws governing the bank’s lending 
policies and practices may be cited 
on occasion, along with the reasons 
for them. But in almost every such 
situation, a good case can be made 
for the proposition that the loan 
doesn’t measure up to the require- 
ments established for the protection 
of the bank’s depositors and stock- 
holders. 

Generally speaking, if a bank 
finds it is unable to make a loan, 
the factors contributing to that de- 
cision argue just as strongly that 
the applicant should refrain from 
borrowing the amount sought for 
the purposes indicated; and the ut- 
most use should be made of that 
line of reasoning. Injudicious bor- 
rowing is readily recognizable as 
such, and the would-be borrower 
will ordinarily come to realize in 
due course that he has good reason 
to feel grateful to the loan officer 
who dissuaded him. 


Folder Tells Public 


Word of a _ negative decision 
should always be accompanied by 
an expression of regret at the 
bank’s inability to make the loan. 
We learned from the results of a 
lending survey conducted by the 
PBA last year that there was wide- 
spread misconception among the 
general public that bankers do not 
like to make loans. Our answer has 
been the development through our 
Educational Foundation of a proj- 
ect which has for its theme, 
“Bankers Like to Say ‘Yes.’” A 
folder on the subject which we have 
made available to banks for distri- 
bution to their customers reads, in 
part, “Nothing could be further 
from the truth than the idea some 
people have that banks don’t like to 
lend money. That’s like saying that 
an automobile manufacturer doesn’t 
like to sell cars.” 

Statistics compiled in the course 
of the lending survey show that 
four out of five people who apply 
receive installment loans, and that 
seven out of ten receive mortgage 
and commercial loans from banks 
in Pennsylvania.* So the record 
clearly refutes the implications of 
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We speed 


your sendings 


by air mail 


We have direct air mail sendings to our own 
correspondents in all principal cities of the 
U.S.A. This valuable service is just one of 
the reasons for the remarkable increase in 


the number of our correspondents recently. 


We offer you many other helpful services, too. 
Our transit operations are conducted 24 hours 
a day for swift clearance. As a correspondent 
you're welcome to call on our Real Estate, 
Trust and Foreign Departments. Our credit files 
rank among Philadelphia’s largest. You'll be 
pleased, too, with the efficiency of our securities 


transactions. 


We, on the other hand, would be happy for 


the opportunity to serve you. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


24 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 
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Mark Twain’s definition of a banker, 
and it only remains for bankers 
everywhere to speak and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Any sound lending policy will 
place the welfare of the borrower 
foremost among the considerations 
by which lending officers are to be 
guided in arriving at loan decisions. 
That fact, however, is by no means 
generally recognized by the public, 
and it is for this reason that it forms 
the predominant theme in these ten 
general rules promulgated by the 
rea: ** 


1. Pay cash whenever you can 
by saving money regularly. Try 
to anticipate future expenses and 
begin saving for them in advance. 
It’s cheaper that way, since you 
have to pay interest on money 
you borrow. 


2. There are times when it’s 
necessary to borrow, or when it’s 
cheaper or more practical. It may 
be more economical in the long 
run, for example, to finance a 
new car instead of sinking repair 
money into an old one. The con- 
venience of having something 
sooner may be worth more to you 
than the cost of financing it. 
Borrow only when you have to, 
or when the use of what you 
want to buy is worth more than 
the cost of borrowing to pay for 
it. 

3. When you buy something on 
credit, make the largest down 
payment you can. The larger 
your down payment, the less 
you'll have to borrow, and the 
lower your financing costs will 
be. And pay off your loan in as 
short a period as possible. The 
sooner your loan is repaid, the 


**In a folder created by the association's Co- 
operative Educational Program, entitled, “How 
to Borrow Money.” 
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less it will cost you in interest 
to borrow money. 


4. Don’t decide to borrow just 
on the basis of what you will pay 
each month. Multiply the monthly 
payment by the number of 
months you must pay to figure 
the total cost of financing. Know 
exactly how much it will cost you 
to borrow money, then decide 
whether it’s worthwhile. 


5. Don’t borrow more than you 
can afford to pay back conveni- 
ently. If you do, you will leave 
yourself no money for necessities 
or recreation, and no money to 
meet unexpected emergencies. 


6. It may be unwise to sell 
investments when you have to 
raise cash quickly. For one thing, 
you may be selling at the wrong 
time. For another, the return on 
your investments may be as 
much or more than you'll pay to 
borrow. And the amount of in- 
terest you do pay to borrow is 
deductible from your income for 
tax purposes. 


7. When you do have to bor- 
row, borrow from a bank! A study 
by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, shows that interest rates are 
generally lower at banks than at 
other lending agencies. A recent 
article in. Good Housekeeping 
contained the following state- 
ment: “If you decide not to pay 
cash (for a car), usually the next 
most economical way is to borrow 
from a bank.” 


8. When a loan is really going 
to be of help to you, you'll 


usually find bank credit easy to 


get. Naturally, since a bank lends 
money belonging to its depositors, 
your banker wants to be sure 
that you will be able and willing 
to repay. That’s about -what it 
comes down to. 


9. If the bank says no to your 
request for a loan, it could be a 
mistake for you to borrow. A 
bank is in business to lend money. 
It earns its income that way, and 
therefore would much rather say 
yes. If the lending officer does 
decline your request, listen to his 
reasons. They will help you 
toward better money manage- 
ment. 


10. When you do borrow from 

a bank, make your payments on 

time. Develop your reputation as 

a good credit risk. This is the 

kind of evidence all lending offi- 

cers look for in determining 
whether a person will be both 
able and willing to repay a loan. 

Having a good credit record is 

almost like having money you 

want to borrow already in the 
bank. 

It goes without saying that 
the better the customer is served the 
more securely he is bound to the 
bank. Surveys have indicated that 
most people borrow money about 
once every three years, and the loan 
which is well and wisely handled 
at every stage of its processing, 
from the first interview to the re- 
ceipt and acknowledgment of the 
final payments, will bring the same 
borrower back to the bank again 
and again. Moreover, he will be 
persuaded by the treatment he has 
received that he should avail him- 
self of some of the other services 
which the bank is prepared to ren- 
der. 

And it should ever be remem- 
bered that all of this is quite as 
true of the application that is well 
and wisely refused. 
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Domestic refrigeration 
; means business 


FOR YOU 


Refrigeration sales throughout the country climbed 
steadily during 1953! In dollars, nine-and-a-half per- 
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We're Learning to Read More, Better 


When to hop like a rabbit, and when to make like a turtle with our 
daily reading chores, is part of the knowledge gained in the speed 
reading course here described. Tests reveal that speed can readily 
be doubled at the same time that comprehension is improved. 


By OTIS D. BROWN 


Training Director, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


executive is bursting at its 

seams. Each night it bulges 
anew with “must” reading matter, 
for which there is no time during 
the day. The in-basket has become 
inundated by a rising tide of maga- 
zines, newsletters, reports, year- 
books, proceedings, and _ office 
memoranda, and each item calls for 
at least cursory inspection. Many 
call for careful reading. 


T= BRIEF CASE of the typical 


There is no prospect of stemming 
this tide of written matter, nor is 
there any likelihood that a machine 
will come along to do the execu- 
tive’s reading for him. Thus, any 
aid must come from the other side. 
Some way must be found to facili- 
tate rapid reading of the “must” 
articles and memos, and a method 
developed to spot quickly material 
which belongs in that limbo of 
literature—the waste basket. 


New York University, Bankers 
Trust, and other organizations have 
come up with an interesting answer 
in a training program aimed at de- 
veloping effective reading tech- 
niques. Speed reading may never 
make Gibbons’ “Decline and Fall” 
a book to be read in a single sitting, 
but if Bankers Trust Company’s ex- 
perience is any indication, it will 
melt a pile of business literature in 
quick-time. The course at our own 
institution was spearheaded a year 
ago by the personal interest of a few 
of our line officers in giving some 
help to those with big reading loads 
as part of their jobs. It was de- 
veloped by our personnel adminis- 
tration department in conjunction 
with the Reading Institute of New 
York University. 

Most business men will agree that 
only a small fraction of all printed 
matter that comes into their hands 
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is worth more than 5 or 10 per 
cent coverage, maybe less. Much of 
our reading trouble comes from the 
failure to appreciate this, and the 
consequent attempt to read every- 
thing with the same pace and ap- 
proach—loan agreements, newslet- 
ters, bestsellers or what not. In 
large part, reading skill is com- 
pounded of knowing when and how 
to hop like a rabbit and when to 
make like a turtle, and most of the 
time we emulate the hare. 


A Matter of Habit 


It is recognized that most of us 
read at only a fraction of our capac- 
ity. Not because we are stupid or 
uneducated, but because we have 
just acquired a lot of bad reading 
habits. Comparatively few people 
develop exceptional reading skills 
of the kind Teddy Roosevelt used 
to display when he apparently could 
digest a whole page of print at a 
glance. The majority of us need 
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positive instruction to develop skills 
even partially approximating this. 


For the most part, this instruction 
centers on breaking down the bad 
habits and practicing good ones. 
Already mentioned is the general 
tendency toward inflexibility in 
reading speed. Another habit that 
hampers a lot of readers is sub- 
vocalizing—saying the words si- 
lently with the lips or throat mus- 
cles while reading. Other people 
lose confidence in their reading 
ability and habitually reread words 
already gone over. Regression, the 
reading specialists call it. A differ- 
ent, perhaps even worse set of 
habits, result from inattention to 
what an author is saying and to the 
way he organizes his ideas. And, of 
course, there is the very common 
failing of not using anything like 
our full perceptual ability—eye 
span—simply because we don’t push 
ourselves into doing more. 


By way of promoting right read- 
ing practices, a number of training 
tools have been developed by the 
experts for use in courses of this 
type. Some of these tools are me- 
chanical devices that exert a steady 
discipline on the one who is trying 
to improve his reading skills. One 
that we use at Bankers Trust is the 
flashmeter, which is employed for 
group training. It is a projector 
with a camera shutter attachment 
that flashes phrases or numbers on a 
screen at very brief exposures—as 
short as 1/100th of a second. By 
progressively increasing the num- 
ber of letters in the phrases used, 
it is possible to double or even 
triple the eye span or number of 
words that can be taken in at a 
single glance. Similar improvement 
can be made in reading numbers. 


A second training device is the 
accelerator. It is a simple gadget, 
about the size of an adding machine, 
with two parts: a rack to hold the 
individual’s reading material, and a 
mechanical shutter or blind that 
moves down over the page at ad- 
justable speeds. The blind prevents 
looking back over what has already 
been read and, at the same time, 
forces the user to read progressively 
faster and in groups of words in- 
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Class is given a split second glance at ever longer phrases.* 


stead of singly. The general effect is 
that of having someone constantly 
stepping on your heels to prompt a 
brisker performance. 

Also in regular use during our 
course is a series of 16 motion pic- 
ture film texts for group showing. 
Each film is designed so that at any 
one moment only one phrase or 
group of words is in focus and read- 
able. The speed of the series is 
gradually increased until the text of 
the final film appears at double the 
speed of the first. At the same time, 
the length of the phrases is increas- 
ing so that the reader develops his 
ability to take in _ progressively 
longer word groups with each 
glance or “fixation” of the eyes. 

These tools are, of course, only a 
means to an end, namely, the more 
effective reading of reports, journal 
articles, and other printed matter 
that flow into the in-basket. Or- 
ganized practice in reading mate- 
rials of this sort, therefore, con- 
stitutes the heart of the course. So 
far as possible, the materials for 
class use are selected from business 
and financial publications so that 
there is a direct tie to the daily job- 
connected reading. (The phrases 
the flashmeter are also 
common to banking terminolopy). 


used on 





“Helen Browne operates the flashmeter for a 
class. Veterans in the class say it reminds 
them of their war time classes in “aircraft 
recognition.” 
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These are supplemented with cer- 
tain standardized selections from 


the social studies field, which are | 


useful as guide-posts in the learn- 
ing process. 


More ideas Per Minute 


Since this is a speeded reading 
course, there is a natural stress on 
speed. But it is important to under- 
stand that the real achievement is 
not merely more words per minute, 
but more ideas per mintue. To en- 
courage reading for ideas, much 
emphasis is put on maintaining or 
improving comprehension as the 
words-per-minute skill swings up- 
ward. Each reading selection and 
film text is followed by a short test. 
Not only is comprehension of the 
facts of the selection checked, but 
also how well the main idea was 
grasped and what conclusions may 
logically be inferred from what has 
been said. 

A by-product of the course is an 
improved skill in scanning. This is 
one’s aptness in locating a given 
figure or fact among a mass of sur- 
rounding material. A simple ex- 
ample is that of locating a number 
in a telephone directory. This sort 
of thing on a more complex level 
is done daily by people handling 
all kinds of administrative or cleri- 
cal jobs. Single acts of scanning are 
unimportant. Multiplied, they can 


Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
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FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
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The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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loom fairly large in better utiliza- 
tion of one’s time. 

The course as currently set runs a 
total of 22 hours, one hour per day, 
twice a week, with not more than 
12 or 14 in each class. Thus far two 
rounds of classes have been com- 
pleted. Miss Margaret Siegmund 
and Miss Helen Browne of our li- 
brary staff are the instructors. 

Participation in the program has 
to date been limited to those with 
heavy reading loads. This includes 
a number of our officers, as well as 
analysts from the credit and in- 
vestment research divisions. In 
time it is hoped that the classes can 
be opened up to many others who 
have expressed an interest in tak- 
ing part. 

Does the course pay off? This is, 
of course, the several-times-$64 
question. Certainly it would be a 
mistake to regard it as any kind of 
cure-all or to claim extravagant re- 
sults. Yet we believe some modest 
claims can be fairly safely made. 


Five Hours for Something Else 


Here is a man with a continually 
replenished pile of reading matter 
on his desk. How many hours a 
week does he spend wading through 
it? Ten? Then if he can speed up his 
reading by 10 per cent, with no loss 
of comprehension, he has gained 
an hour. If he improves 50 per cent, 
he can get through the pile in half 
the time. Five hours for something 
else. 

Is a 10 per cent improvement, or 
50 per cent, too much to expect? 
It may be meaningful to look at the 
experience of the two groups in the 
bank that have completed the 
course. Using materials of a stand- 
ard level of readability—a rather 
difficult level incidentally—one 
group increased its average words 
per minute rate from 229 at the be- 
ginning of the course to 455 at the 
end. An increase of 99 per cent. 
Comprehension jumped from 58 per 
cent to 76 per cent. The other group 
increased its average reading rate 
on the same type of material from 
237 to 475 words per minute. A 100 
per cent gain. Comprehension was 
fairly constant, going from 72 per 
cent to 74 per cent. 

And speaking of improvement, 
some readers of this article may re- 
call statements claiming reading 
speeds having been attained in other 
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The shutter moves down at adjustable speeds.* 


training programs of 850 to 3000 
words per minute. Usually, though 
not always, it is noted somewhere 
in fine print in such reports that 
these rates were attained with 
“light materials’—popular novels 
in some cases. All of which points 
up the important fact that reading 
rates in the abstract are meaning- 
less. One must know what kind of 
material was used for the test, and 
whether material used for the be- 
ginning test was strictly comparable 
in level of difficulty to that used for 
the final test. 

Given the fairly challenging na- 
ture of the material used in our 
course, we are pleased with results 
to date. But even if reading effi- 
ciency went up only 50 or 25 or 
even 10 per cent... this is still 
velvet! 

Leoking at the results of the 
course through the eyes of those 
who have taken it, these typical 
comments are to the point. 


Better able to review reports 
and discuss them quickly and 
intelligently. 


Am reading more for compre- 
hension and not trying to 
verbalize every word. 


*Ledlie Pitt, pension division officer, uses the 
accelerator under the watchful eye of librar- 
ian Margaret Siegmund. 


Quicker reading of credit 


agency reports. 


Flashmeter and scanning ex- 
ercises help in spotting ac- 
counting differences a_ lot 
faster 

Now quickly able to get to the 
meat of an article. 

Can read all of my New York 
Times in the morning instead 
of half. 


Faster rejection of wunimpor- 
tant or repetitious material. 


Many people ask if the training 
lasts. Reading skill is pretty much 
like any other skill—golf or paper 
hanging or playing a violin. If it is 
practiced, it is not only maintained 
but improved. Nothing can keep a 
good reader a good reader but the 
individual himself. 

A good reading course is built on 
a few simple principles that are ap- 
plicable to practically all types of 
reading. If the person interested 
in improving his reading efficiency 
utilizes these principles, he will not 
lose his new-found capacities after 
the course is over but can continue 
to increase them. The gadgets em- 
ployed during the training will have 
been useful tools in developing 
capacity, not crutches whose ab- 
sence leaves him helpless. 

A number of those who have 
completed the course have com- 
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mented on their improved ability 
to read “offensively” rather than 
passively. To anticipate the writer’s 
reasoning; challenge his data, argu- 
ments, conclusions; and where 
justified, agree with him. This is 
the real meaning of effective read- 
ing, which hand 
greater speed can result in the 
ability to read more, better. 


Savings vs. Debt: 
The Trend Reverses 


For the first time since the early 
post-war period, the growth in 
long-term savings of individuals in 
1953 more than matched the net 
rise in personal borrowing—even 
though Americans went about $10 
billion deeper into debt during the 
year. 

Backing this statement are 
figures supplied BANKERS MONTHLY 
last month by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

A further hike in savings and a 
high rate of debt repayment com- 
bined to tip the balance in favor 
of savings last year. 

The total personal debt outstand- 
ing added up to $112 billion at the 
end of the year. This was $10% 
billion over the total in 1952. 

In the same time, long-term sav- 


in hand with | 





ings of individuals shot up by an 


estimated $12 billion to a total of 
$206 billion. 


So, the people’s nest egg in 1953 | 


topped the year’s rise in outstand- 
ing personal debt by $1% billion— 
a reversal of the 1947-1952 trend. 


Looking at the debt picture as a | 
whole, Americans now owe about | 


54 cents for every dollar they have 
in long-term savings. The following 


table gives the trend of accumulated | 
long-term savings of individuals | 
and personal debts (in billions of | 


dollars), and their relationship, for 
selected years from 1929 to the 
present: 


Debt Per $1 
of Accumu- 
lated 
Year Savings Debt Savings 
1929 $ 47.2 $ 39.9 85c 
1935 45.6 32.8 72 
1939 55.7 36.4 65 
1941 64.1 40.3 63 
1943 94.1 33.4 35 
1945 136.0 33.8 25 
1947 155.7 50.8 33 
1949 169.7 67.7 40 
1951 182.6 89.8 49 
1952 194.0 101.5 52 
1953 (e) 206.0 112.0 54 


(e) Estimated. 
Sources: Home Loan Bank Board; Institute of 
Life Insurance. 
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Certification 


Question: (a) What is the legal effect of the certifica- 
tion of a check? (b) Does the refusal of the drawee 
bank to certify a check drawn against sufficient 
funds constitute a wrongful dishonor? (c) Where 
the drawee bank certifies a check at the request of 
the payee or holder, is the drawer discharged from 
liability? (d) Where the drawee bank certifies a 
check at the request of the drawer. are the drawer 
and indorsers discharged from liability? 


Answer: (a) Where a check is certified by the bank 
on which it is drawn, the certification is equivalent 
to an acceptance. (N.I.L. Sec. 187). The certifying 
bank thus becomes primarily liable. (b) No. There 
is no duty on a drawee bank to certify a check. 
(Wachtel v. Rosen, 249 N.Y. 386, 62 A.L.R. 374). (c) 
Yes. Where the holder of a check procures it to be 
accepted or certified the drawer and all indorsers 
are discharged from liability thereon. (N.I.L. Sec. 
188). (d) No. Where certification is obtained at the 
request of the drawer, the implication from Sec. 188 
is that the liability of the drawer and of the indorsers 
is not discharged but is preserved. (Randolph Nat’l 
Bank v. Hornblower, 160 Mass. 401). 


Certification After Stop Payment Order 


Question: N Bank sued Doe and Roe to recover 
$25,000 paid by the bank to Roe, the payee of a 
check drawn by Doe on N Bank. The check was drawn 
and dated August 9, and was delivered to Roe on 
that date. Roe held the check until August 13 and on 
that date presented it for certification at N Bank’s 
main office, although it was drawn on the branch 
where Doe had his account. Roe then deposited the 
certified check in his account in another bank, and 
the check was paid by N Bank in the regular course 
of business on the 14th. From the evidence, the court 
concluded that Roe suspected, if in fact he did not 
have positive knowledge, that Doe had stopped pay- 
ment on the check before Roe had presented it for 
certification. (Doe gave the stop payment order on 
August 12th). When the check was presented for 
certification at N Bank’s main office, telephone in- 
quiry was made to the branch office and the main 
office was advised that Doe’s balance exceeded the 
amount of the check, but, due to an inadvertence, 
the main office was not advised of the stop payment 
order. Could N Bank recover $25,000 from Roe? 


Answer: Yes. N Bank paid the check under a mis- 
take of fact, or in ignorance of the fact that Roe knew 
that payment thereon had been stopped before the 
check was certified, or, in any event, before it was 
paid. The right of a party paying money to another 
under ignorance of the facts, to recover it back from 
one who is not entitled to receive it, is well estab- 
lished. (Chase Nat’l. Bank v. Batat, 105 N.Y.S. (2) 
13). 
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" Answer: 


Examination Of Forged Checks 


Question: Jones, a depositor of N Bank, brought 
suit against the bank to recover $5,000 paid out of 
his account on a series of checks forged by his book- 
keeper. The lower court found that “if N Bank had 
used due diligence in examining the first five checks, 
the forgeries would have been detected and all sub- 


sequent forgeries would likewise have been detected; . 


if Jones had used due diligence and had examined 
his statements and the returned checks he could and 
would have discovered the forged checks.” The Kansas 
statute provides that no bank shall be liable to a 
depositor for the payment by it of a forged or raised 
check unless within six months after the return to the 
depositor of the vouchers of such payment, such 
depositor shall notify the bank that the check so paid 
was altered or forged. Would N Bank be liable to 
Jones on checks paid within the statutory period of 
six months prior to Jones’ notification of the forgeries? 


Yes. The weight of authority supports the 
view that when a bank has furnished a depositor 
with a statement and has returned to him his can- 
celled checks which have been charged to his ac- 
count, it is his duty to examine such checks within 
a reasonable time, and if they disclose forgeries, to 
report them to the bank. Failing in this, if his failure 
results in detriment to the bank, he cannot dispute 
the correctness of payments thereafter made by it on 
similar checks. This rule, however, assumes that the 
bank itself has not been guilty of negligence in mak- 
ing the payment, for when by the exercise of proper 
care it could have discovered the forgery, it must 
bear the loss notwithstanding that the depositor 
failed in his duty to examine the accounts. (Herbel 
v. Peoples State Bank, Sup. Ct. Kans., 228 Pac. (2) 
929). 


Negotiable Instruments 


Question: (a) If a negotiable instrument is payable 
on demand, may it be presented for payment the day 
after it is made? (b) Is a check negotiable if it is not 
dated? , 


Answer: (a) Yes. An instrument payable on de- 
mand may be presented for payment just as soon as 
it has been signed, or on the next day or at any time 
thereafter. (N.I.L. Sec. 7) (b) Yes. The validity 
and negotiable character of an instrument are not af- 
fected by the fact that it is not dated. (N.I.L. Sec. 6) 


Prepayment Charge 


Question: Doe sued N Bank to recover twice the 
sum of $2,000, which sum he paid to N Bank. Doe 
claimed that such payment constituted interest in 
excess of 6% (the maximum statutory rate in New 
York) per annum on an indebtedness he owed to N 
Bank. This indebtedness, originally in the principal 
amount of $15,000, was evidenced by a bond and 
mortgage, both executed on March 11, 1949, the terms 
of which required Doe to pay $159.10 monthly which 
was to be applied on account of interest on unpaid 
balances of principal at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
the remainder on account of principal. Payments were 
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to be continued until April 1, 1959, when the entire 
unpaid balance of principal and interest would be 
payable. Doe was given the right to pay the entire 
unpaid balance on April 1, 1954, provided he also 
paid at that time 90 days additional interest. In 
March, 1950, Doe, while not in default, and having 
arranged for refinancing, offered to pay the entire 
balance of the indebtedness, but N Bank refused to 
accept payment and give satisfaction for the debt un- 
less Doe paid it the additional sum of $2,000, which 
it characterized as a “prepayment privilege.” Doe 
then paid the entire balance of the debt and also the 
$2,000 as required, and thereafter sued N Bank, 
alleging that the $2,000 was paid “under compulsion, 
coercion and duress, in order to obtain the satisfaction 
piece,” and that the prepayment charge constituted 
usury. Was Doe correct? 


Answer: No. The New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division, reversing the lower court, held that 
the prepayment was not under coercion or duress, but 
was voluntary; that it was not a prepayment of in- 
terest and therefore could not be the basis of a claim 
of usury. Even if it were considered as interest, there 
would be no usury so long as all payments on account 
of interest did not aggregate a sum greater than the 
aggregate of interest that could lawfully have been 
earned had the debt continued to the earliest maturity 
date. (Feldman v. Kings Highway Savings Bank, 102 
N.Y. Suppl. (2) 306) 


Does your bank have 


drive-in facilities? 


lf you have an Indemnity Bankers’ Blanket Bond, 
drive-in facilities are covered. But here is an impor- 
tant point to remember: the amount of your BBB may 
not be enough to cover the added business that Snorkel 
or similar outside customer facilities will bring in. 


Why not have an Agent of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America check your Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond? He will make sure that it is the kind 


you need and that it is completely adequate to provide 
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Bank Receiving Check for Collection 


Question: The standard form of waiver recom- 
mended by the ABA, appearing on the deposit slip 
of N Bank, provided, in part, as follows: “In re- 
ceiving items for deposit or collection, this bank 
acts only as depositor’s collecting agent and assumes 
no responsibility beyond the exercise of due care.” 
This waiver is the standard form recommended by 
the American Bankers Association. Jones drew a 
check on N Bank payabie to the order of Smith, and 
gave Smith the check as advance payment for a 
tractor. Smith deposit the check with N Bank, 
where Smith’s account was credited. The same day, 
Smith’s credit balance was exhausted through the 
presentation and payment of checks previously drawn 
against the account. Jones had meanwhile found the 
tractor unsuitable to his needs, and stopped payment 
on the check. Jones argued that under the above- 
quoted deposit contract, N Bank was not an owner 
of the check, but simply a collecting agent for the 
depositor, and therefore incapable of being a holder 
in due course. Was Jones correct? 


Answer: 


No. The Appellate Court of Indiana held 
that notwithstanding the provisions of the deposit 
contract, N Bank was a holder in due course and 
could recover against the drawer (Jones) of the 
check. (Community State Bank of Royal Center v. 
Widup, 98 N.E. (2) 604). 







your bank with full protection against holdup as well 
as many other types of loss. See him soon. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Philadelphia 1, Ia. 
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The Recordak Junior Microfilmer com- 
bines microfilmer and film reader in one 


compact unit. You simply press a button documents at 40-1 reduction. Over 
to take pictures. 


You can save wit 


check fronts per minute. 


“Recordak”’ is a trade 
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he Recordak Duplex Microfilmer The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer fea- 


filmer, 
hotograpphotographs fronts and backs simul- tures Duo-type recording at high reduc- 
. Over Sftaneously at high reduction ratio. En- tion ratio. Also photographs documents 


lorses or cancels in same operation. up to 14 inches wide on full film width. 


lalbecause you can choose 


One of these six Recordak Microfilmers will 
match your requirements exactly . . . will give 
you the many advantages of modern micro- 
filming at lowest cost per picture. 


If Recordak offered only one microfilmer—or two 
—it would be impossible for banks of every size to 
get comparable savings. 


You know how requirements vary from bank to 
bank—the ideal microfilmer for one would be an 
unwise investment for another. But with Recordak 
there’s no need to pay for features you can’t use. 


Your local Recordak representative will help you 
Microfilm The new Recordak Supermatic Micro- D 
P ; analyze your needs . . . show you how to match 
sraphsfrafilmer photographs fronts and backs ree: ee ; ne - , 
tively, @ilcimultancously at 40-1 reduction ratio: equipment with requirements. Then he'll point out 


combines 7 dollar-saving features. how you can get your Recordak Microfilmer on a 
most attractive purchase or rental basis. 


New illustrated booklet gives you complete side- 


PAS. See the sensational Kodak by-side details on Recordak equipment. You should 
Verifax Printer, distributed nationally have it on file. Write Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
by Recordak. “3 copies of a document. .. sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
made in 1 minute .. . less than 4¢ each.” Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 
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ever see a BLUE fox? 





til one day a fox lancet 





named Miss Finnegan came along. Miss Finncgan 


fell in lowe with Reynard and bought him with the 


savings from her Bank of America Thrift Club ac 


want, take a tip 


ask shout Thrift Club today 
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Waukesha National Bank 
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DON'T MATTER 
MUCH- 


—The Treasury Department will replace the 
paper money which shows ther bites. 

But nobody will replace the “bites” which 
unnecessary taxes take from an unplanned 
estate! And to a man’s family, im terms of m- 
come, they may mean the difference between 
paying bills regularly, and worrying about 
them regularly . . . the line between “enough” 
and “just too little . . .~ 

Don’t let unnecessary taxes bite into yoor 
estate! To make sure they don't, go over your 
plans with us and your attorney soon! 
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THEY USE ANIMALS FOR INTEREST 


A whole menagerie of animals has replaced the squirrel which once upon 
a time monopolized the role of wild life in advertising. 


financial advertising, you may 

have noticed recently that it has 
become a regular Noah’s ark—filled 
with animals. This is a change for 
the better. It indicates a greater 
variety of sales slants. It means 
more interest and attention value. 

In the old days the full burden of 
bank salesmanship in print fell on 
one animal—the squirrel. He 
worked exclusively for the savings 
department, being extolled’ as a 
paragon of thrift. Just as he saved 
nuts for the winter, so also we read- 
ers should save dollars for the win- 
ter of life. Otherwise, the implica- 
tion was, we had even less sense 
than a squirrel. 


|" OBSERVING the development of 


A companion slant of that era 
was the rainy day. The illustration 
for about two savings ads out of 
three, it seemed, was either a squir- 
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Albert Frank—Guenther Law 


rel or 
“adios” to both! 


Now that we have a long parade 
of animals in our sales department, 
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we can expect almost anything. 
They are found featuring all 
branches of banking services in- 
cluding savings, travelers cheques, 
personal loans, banking-by-mail, 
and even trust. 

Our term “animals” is here used 
very broadly to indicate everything 
living (aside from humans) that 
flies, walks, swims, creeps, or 
crawls. Some day we may even see 
an adder in a bank ad. They cer- 
tainly need them in the bank! 

Let’s start our informal journey 
through today’s bank advertising 
zoo with the nation’s biggest finan- 
cial institution—Bank of America. 
A recent savings ad pictured a fam- 
ily of minks all dressed up in their 
Sunday best with the heading, “The 
Minks Are A Fancy Family—.” An 
earlier ad in the same vein fea- 
tured a drawing of a fox with the 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries —the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 


All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
it was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
In the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
heights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries. 


National Economic Conditions 


In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 


On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion. 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


Met. 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan's 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES— DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds a ot 
Industrial and Commercial . , 
U.S and Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Public Utility . 

Railroad 


Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
On urban properties . 
On farms . 


$4,172,794,376.37 
1,890,206,554.53 
65,021,712.72 
1,642,459,573.13 
666,935,849.03 


$2,157,837,445.45 
178,559,689. 38 


$8,437,418,065.78 


Interest . 


172,718,060.11 


Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) 


2,336,397,134.83 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for 


Company use). . . . 443 446,660.78 
Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
policies) 488,853,000.73 Special Surplus Funds 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


156,401 445.73 
276,698,999.17 


. $12,311,933,367.13 


Statutory Policy Reserves hh gale he ee 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Other Policy Obligations 


All Other Obligations 


Unassigned Surplus 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


. $10,438,536,909.00 


689,329,021.00 
203,618,054.00 
60,640,032.54 
93,674,723.78 
51,633,831.58 


Security Valuation Reserve (prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners) 


25,845,145.00 

5,050,000.00 

28,213,270.94 

. $11,596,540,987.84 
$110,683,000.00 
604,709, 379.29 





715,392,379.29 


- $12,311,933,367.13 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


Metropolitan Life | 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Orrice: 1 MADISON Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
Paciric Coast HEAD OFrice: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
CANADIAN Heap OrFice: 180 WELLINGTON St., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


1954 





April, 


a METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
Policyholders for 1953. 



































heading: “Ever See a Blue Fox?” 


Now let’s look at our biggest 
animal salesman—the elephant. He 
helps the Central National Bank, 
Greencastle, Indiana, put over the 
announcement, “A Larger Return 
on Your Money.” 


Speaking of height of animals, 
we give you the giraffe used by the 
First National Motor Bank, First 
National Bank in Dallas. The head- 
ing is: “Why stretch out banking 
time?” and the copy goes on to 
stress the time saved by motor 
banking. This same institution used 
a frog for its heading “Hopping 
Mad” and a penguin, with top hat 
and cane, with a heading, “No need 
to go formal.” 

A camel kneels before a door in 
a trust ad of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 
The headline: “Beyond the Black 
Camel.” 

A tiger draws attention to the 
trust copy of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia, aided by the Bengal 
proverb: “He who travels alone 
will sup with the tiger.” 

“You Don’t Need ‘Wabbit 
Magic’” says the Florida Bank of 
Orlando, selling checking advan- 
tages. A rabbit in magician’s regalia 
is pictured. 

Dogs of various types are quite 
easy to spot in our bank advertis- 
ing zoo. The Farmers and Me- 


NO DOC —You don’t need 


“WABBIT MAGIC” 
To Add All Those Needed 
Improvements to your home... 
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American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicage 


tA SAE AT CASMENC TON + SRANELIS 2 e008 
tO) MERE AL SEPT meu ene HEA TES 


chanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
uses a dog in connection with their 
signature. In addition, one of their 
recent savings ads headed “Smart 


Trick” was illustrated by a canine 
that to these amateur eyes looked 
like a boxer. 


The Fall River National Bank, 
Massachusetts, uses a drawing of a 
Pointer for its trust ad: “Pointing 
the Way.” 


Peoples National Bank, Norris- 
town, Pa. drafts a dachshund to 
emphasize the “Low in Cost” fea- 
ture of its checking accounts. The 
“Tops in Satisfaction” phase is 
taken care of by an ostrich! © 


Horses are a close second to dogs. 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, in a banking- 
by-mail ad shows a pony express 
rider, his mount in full gallop, with 
the heading: “Uncle Lucifer Took 
Chances—.” The Central National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., used a horse 
and buggy with the heading: “You 
Don’t Go to Town in a Horse and 
Buggy.” The copy sells checking 
benefits. 

Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, 
Florida, pictures General Lee on 
horseback as part of its signature. 

“Does Your Income Seem to Fly 
Out of the Window?” asks First and’ 
Merchants National of Richmond, 
Va. The illustration, appropriately, 
is a winged horse! 

The famous “4 Pillars of Income” 
of the First National of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, pictures sheep and cat- 
tle as two of the four “pillars.’”’ The 
First National of Tampa uses a steer 


Maybe balancing a paycheck is 
harder, but you caw do it — the easy way 


To spend only where you weed to spend, 


you use your personal or regular checking 
account at First National — every check 


DOES YOUR INCOME 


a receipt for bills you pay 


To save as you went to save, you put away 
in your First National savings account 


a stipulated amount each payday. 


You can tighten the reins on your personal fi 
nances by using one of our checking services. 
Yes, « Checking Account keeps tab on “outgo” 
as well as “income.” It's also « sale, convenient 
way to pay bills. 

If you aren't enjoying the advantages of a check- 
ing service. don't delay any longer. Control your 
money the smart . . . and easy way. Open an 
eccount at one of our friendly benking offices. 


a 


Result? — Saving and spending 
balance, and you're money ahead. 


P | | 
Make it a point to USE 

your Savings and Checking 
Accounts at First National, 


CAPITAL GND SURPLUS $4,000,008 © MI WELE FIDLER SLPESI) imSERANCE ConrenatiON 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FRANKLIN, MADISON AND TAMPA STREETS 
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in an industry ad headed: “That’s 
a lot of cattle brother!” This same 
bank in a checking ad shows a seal 
balancing a ball on his nose. “Are 
You Good at Balancing?” the head- 
ing inquires. 

“Little Bills Grow Into Big Wor- 
ries,” asserts the American National 
Bank and Trust Co., (Danville, 
Va.). The illustration is Mama Duck 


and three ducklings and the copy | 


pushes personal loans. 

Commerce Union Bank, Nashville 
(Tenn.), backs its heading, “Sleep 
Like a Baby,” with, not only the 
baby, but a stork nearby. 

A Christmas Loan ad of the Lin- 
coln-Rochester Bank shows Santa, 
his sled, and his reindeer. 

“Mice Don’t Matter Much,” in- 
troduces some trust copy for the 
First National Bank and Trust 
Company in Macon. 

A bee buzzes around selling Safe 
Deposit boxes for the Waukesha 
(Wis.) National Bank. 

Seattle-First National introduces 
industrial copy headed “Salt Water 
Harvest,” with a drawing of a boat- 
load of fish—probably salmon. 

Now let’s quickly review the 
animals we have seen in this brief 
tour of our bank advertising zoo: 
minks, fox, elephant, giraffe, camel, 
tiger, dogs, horses, reindeer, rabbit, 
cattle, sheep, ostrich, penguin, 
ducks, stork, frog, mice, bee, and 
fish. 

So, we ask again, are animals 


helping you to sell the services of | 


your bank? If not, perhaps you 
should look over the field and en- 


list a few to add variety to your 


copy. 


April, 1954 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Manufactured goods as well as raw materials can now be con- 
sidered excellent collateral for inventory loans. With the benefit of 
present-day re-purchase agreements from large national distribu- 
tors and manufacturers, eliminating any problem of disposal in the 
event of foreclosure, the way is now open to use this collateral for 
Warehouse Receipt secured loans which will give your customers 
the necessary working capital to take advantage of large orders. 
Furthermore, the detail you formerly associated with loans on 
varied inventories has been eliminated by our Monthly Stock and 
Value Reports which show at a glance the exact position of the 
account at all times. 

Your inquiry will bring a qualified representative, without 
obligation, to show you how you and the bank’s manufacturing 
customers will both benefit by this new type Field Warehousing loan. 


WAREMOUSE OF 
WEW YORK TERMINAL WARENOUSE 
PUBLIC WAREH EMEN 
Syw ees Cucsco Pemaseurma Arasta Maser 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How To Save Money On— 


PREFERRED ADVERTISING POSITIONS 


N IDEAL POSITION for a bank’s 
A advertisement in a_ local 

newspaper would be where 
every person reading the paper 
would notice the ad, read it com- 
pletely, and then act on the idea 
suggested in it. 

Obviously, it is impossible for 
every advertisement to be in such 
a spot in the newspaper. In fact, 
there are no 100% advertising posi- 
tions in a newspaper according to 
recent studies of newspaper read- 
ing habits. 

People have different ideas, in- 
terests, and reading preferences. 
These are shown by the degree of 
readership various sections of a 
newspaper have and how it varies 
with men and women. For in- 
stance, some people read the comics 
first, others read the sports page 
first, others will read the society 
page first, some like the editorial 
page best, and still others read the 
newspaper clear through from 
front to back. 

Naturally, a bank advertiser 
wants its advertisement to be in a 
location where it will get high 
readership. The more people who 
see the advertisement, the more 
chance there is to make an impres- 
sion on the customer that will lead 
to new business. 

As a result of this reasoning, 
many advertisers have some firm 
convictions about the best position 
for an advertisement to appear in 
a newspaper. If the newspaper 
places an ad in a spot they feel 
is not good, they are encouraged 
to spend more money and to buy 
preferred position advertising 
rather than r.o.p. (run of paper). 


the best 
position is (1) page 7 or forward, 
(2) right-hand page, and (3) above 
the fold. In fact, some insertion 
orders go so far as to make this 
request: “run r.o.p. page 7 or for- 
ward, right-hand page, above fold 
urgently requested.” 


To some advertisers 


Here are some facts that you 
may want to consider before decid- 
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By PAUL LOCKWOOD 
ing that certain positions are best 
in your newspaper: 


1. Which is better—page 7 and 


forward or page 8 and back? 


The Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading conducted by the 
Advertising Research Foundation 
revealed that there is very little 
difference between the two. Editors 
arrange the editorial matter in the 
newspaper to get a-high percentage 
of readership all through the paper 
—not in just one section. 


2. Is the right-hand or the left-hand 
page best? 

This same study of newspaper 
reading habits revealed that there 
is little difference between the left- 
and right-hand pages. In fact, con- 
trary to the popular notion held 
before this study, it was revealed 
that both men and women read the 
left-hand page just a trifle better 
than they read the right-hand page. 

From a psychological standpoint, 
this seems to be in line with good 
thinking. We have developed a 
reading habit that carries the eye 
from the left to the right. It is only 
natural to apply this to reading our 
newspaper. Regardless of which 
page, right or left, an advertisement 
is placed on, the difference in 
readership is insignificant. 


3. Which is better—above or below 
the fold? 

The way in which most news- 
papers are made-up will help de- 
termme whether your bank’s ad- 
vertisement should be placed above 
or below the fold. For instance, a 
large advertisement—four columns 
by sixteen inches—will be placed 
partially above and partially below 
the fold. In the make-up of a news- 
paper, they start with the larger 
ads at the bottom of the page and 
build a pyramid from the largest 
advertisement. 

If your bank advertisement is 
half a page or larger, the bulk of 
it. will be below the fold. Small 


space advertisements will usually 
be placed above the fold. Yet, read- 
ership surveys on this point, have 
revealed that there is little if any 
difference in the attention value of 
an advertisement above or below 
the fold of the newspaper. 


4. Are special worth the 
added cost? 

Special positions are available in 
some newspapers. For example, a 
special position may be a small sec- 
tion—two columns by five inches on 
the front page. An extra rate is 
charged for this position and some 
bank advertisers feel it is well 
worth the added cost. 

As a general rule, these positions 
in a newspaper are reserved for 
contract advertisers. In fact some 
banks using this space must sign a 
firm. contract to use the space every 
day for a year to qualify. Other 
newspapers use this as a premium 
for large space advertisers inside 
the paper and it is used to call read- 
ers’ attention to the full-page ad- 
vertisement inside the paper. 

Before contracting for this special 
position (if available), it is wise 
to consider the annual cost and the 
value you think it will be to your 
bank. You might be able to spend 
the same amount of money for 
larger space inside the newspaper 
and do a stronger advertising job 
for your bank. 

There are instances where special 
positions are worth the added cost. 
For instance, if you want to reach 
investors, you may find that the 
financial page will be best. This re- 
quires preferred position or a re- 
quest from the newspaper without 
the extra charge. 

Here are three ways banks have 
found they can reduce the cost of 
preferred position advertising: 


positions 


STUDY YOUR NEWSPAPER’S 
MAKEUP 
Most newspapers have some 
characteristic habits of make-up 
that an alert bank advertiser can 
spot and turn to his advantage with 
a preferred position. For instance, 
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Widen your profit horizon 
when your customers travel... 


sell NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You get the ENTIRE SELLING COMMISSION, % of 1%, when you sell 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. And the pre-selling done for you by 
national advertising plus the reputation these safe, spendable checks have 
with experienced travelers make selling easy. Every advertisement in our 
national campaign tells readers about the advantages of converting cash to 


NCB Travelers Checks and directs these readers to their bank to buy them. 


Whether your customers are journeying far or near, they'll feel secure if they‘re 
carrying these well-known checks. They are as spendable as cash and much 
safer. If lost or stolen their value is promptly refunded in full. Issued in con- 


venient denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, they are good until used. 


So help your customers to carefree traveling, and help yourself to greater 


profits by selling NCB Travelers Checks. Write for full information. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bivsl tu Wevtd-WU ite Bunking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


April, 1954 








one newspaper has a page—front 
page of second section—that carries 
a two column feature on each side 
of the page each day. An adver- 
tiser who studies this newspaper 
will realize that a four-column 
sixteen-inch advertisement will just 
fit this spot. 

Another newspaper has a two- 
column four-inch spot that is not 
covered on the page listing stock 
quotations. This space is used for 
advertising frequently and an alert 
bank advertiser can “urgently re- 
quest” this position without being 
charged the preferred position rate. 

Still another newspaper has a 
regular eight-column page, but in 
the classified section they extend 
this to a nine-column page. Fre- 
quently, the paper will have a news 
column running down the left- 
hand side of the page and will use 
six columns of classified advertis- 
ing. This leaves a space about one 
inch wide the full length of the 
page. An alert advertiser spotted 
this and developed a long adver- 
tisement about his business that 
ran the full length of the page. It 
had high readership and he did not 
pay preferred position rates. 


URGENTLY REQUESTED 


To avoid having preferred posi- 
tion charges assessed, an advertiser, 
should say, “run r.o.p. (run of 
paper) financial section urgently 









...in percentage 
growth of Popula- 
tion, Income, Bank 
Deposits, Retail 
Sales, Manufactur- 
ing and Value of 
Crops. 







Home Office: 
Phoenix 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“Please, Haskins, can’t you wait for my 
opinion?” 


requested.” The instructions, “Run 
r.o.p.,” tell the newspaper that 
placement is up to them, but the 
advertiser would like to have his 
advertisement in the financial sec- 
tion. 


Unless the newspaper has another 
request that specifies this particular 
location, it will usually comply with 
the advertiser’s wishes. After all, 
a newspaper’s success is determined 
by the success and good relations it 
has with its advertisers. 

Be sure that you preface your 
request with “run r.o.p.” and fol- 
low-up your selection of preferred 
position with “urgently requested.” 
This helps keep your preferred posi- 
tion charges at a minimum and will 
stretch your advertising dollars. 


SCHEDULE EARLY IN THE WEEK 


_ You will have a better oppor- 
tunity of having your advertise- 
ment being placed where you 
specify if you schedule it early in 
the week. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday are low advertising 
days for a newspaper. As a result, 
make-up men are more interested 
in following special requests of ad- 
vertisers on these days than they 
are later in the week when ad- 
vertising volume is heavy. Then, 
too, you will not have as much 
competition for your advertisement 
regardless of where it is placed 
early in the week. 

One final thought on preferred 
positions in newspaper advertising: 
Where your bank’s advertisement is 
placed is not nearly as important as 
what, when, and how it delivers 
your advertising message. 


Banks Will Spend $7 Million 
More for Advertising in 1954 


The total of commercial bank 
expenditures for advertising will 
ascend $7,000,000 to an all time high 
of $68,000,000 in 1954, according to 
estimates based on an annual sur- 
vey just completed by the advertis- 
ing department of the American 
Bankers Association, results of 
which were recently announced by 
G. Edwin Heming, manager of the 
department. The survey figures 
were compiled from information 
supplied by 3,302 banks. 


The 1954 survey shows that 
banks consider newspapers to be 
the number one medium for ad- 
vertising. Direct mail advertising is 
the second choice, and window and 
lobby display advertising follows in 
third position. Theatre slides and 
short advertising films hold eighth 
place in the 10 advertising cate- 
gories and moved ahead of car and 
bus cards, which held that position 
last year. While television still oc- 
cupies tenth place, the number of 
banks reporting use of television 
advertising programs has more than 
doubled since last year and is more 
than seven times greater than 1950. 
The choice of advertising media of 
banks in 1954 follows: 1) news- 
papers, 2) direct mail, 3) window 
and lobby displays, 4) calendars, 
5) radio, 6) specialties, 7) outdoor 
billboards, 8) theatre (slides and 
shorts), 9) bus and car cards, and 
10) television. 


The advertising job to be done 
by banks during 1954 was sum- 
marized. by the 3,302 participating 
banks as follows: 

1. Sell savings and thrift and 
the bank as the place to save. 

2. Sell various bank services. 

3. Sell the 
whole. 

4. Educate and inform the pub- 
lic about banking and build 
confidence in sound, free char- 
tered banking. 

5. Meet competition with ag- 
gressive advertising. 


institution as a 


Banking services to be most em- 
phasized in the current advertising 
year continued to be savings and 
thrift, checking accounts, auto- 
mobile loans, and personal loans in 
that order, followed by banking by 
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mail, mortgage loans, farm produc- 
tion loans, repair loans, special 
checking accounts, safe deposits, 
and others. 


The average planned expendi- 
tures for advertising during 1954 
will be higher than last year in all 
of the groups, with the exception of 
the banks having less than $1-mil- 
lion in deposits. Banks in this cate- 
gory will spend about 9 per cent 
less than their past five-year aver- 
age. 

The survey divides all commer- 
cial banks into six categories, ac- 
cording to deposit totals. During 
the current year, banks with de- 
posits totaling under $1-million 
plan on an average to spend $419 
for advertisements. Banks with $1- 
to 5-million will spend $1,297; $5- 
to 10-million will spend $3,749; 
banks with $10- to 25-million will 
spend $8,164; $25- to 75-million 
will spend $21,248; and banks with 
deposits totaling more than $75- 
million will spend $95,990. 

Mr. Heming pointed out that 
these are average figures and are 
not in any way to be considered 
recommendations by the Associa- 
tion. “The range of individual bank 
advertising expenditures reported 
varies widely,” said Mr. Heming, 
“with the smallest banks spending 
up to $2,500 a year and the very 
largest banks spending from 
$100,000 to $1-million. 

“Obviously, an average should 
not be the yardstick used in fixing 
a bank’s advertising budget. Many 
local factors must be taken into 
consideration.” 


The response to this year’s ques- 
tionnaire, from 24 per cent of the 
nation’s commercial banks, was one 
of the best survey samples in the 
history of the study, which has been 
made annually since 1946. In that 
year, banks were estimated to have 
spent about $24-million in adver- 
tising; and there was an annual in- 
crease in expenditures until 1949 
when the figure leveled off at ap- 
proximately $40-million. Since 
1950, there has been a steady ad- 
vance in advertising expenditures, 
averaging about $5-million a year. 


Every man owes some of his 
time to the upbuilding of the 


profession to which he belongs. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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Now more than ever it’s 





... it looks better! 
Hammermill Bond’s brilliant blue- 
white invites readership. Its re- 
spected watermark denotes good 
quality and good taste. 


ee. it types better! 

Neater, cleaner letters are typed 
with less effort on Hammermill 
Bond. Corrections are almost in- 
visible ... its firm, even surface 


takes erasure so easily. 


... it prints better! 
Hammermill Bond’s uniform qual- 
ity helps assure clean, sharp print- 


ing results time after time. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill Bond wherever you see 
the Guild shield on a printer's window. For a free sample book, write on 
your business letterhead to Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake 
Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Pete Field 
Parlin, Colorado 


Dear Pete: 


I enjoyed your letter of Novem- 
ber 6th, and am, of course, very 
glad that you feel as you do about 
the cattle business. I have been a 
little disappointed at the attitude 
of some ranchers. From 1939 until 
1952 there was a great demand for 
beef, stimulated by war and fear 
of war. It was completely silly to 
believe that steer calves would 
bring nearly $200.00 each and that 
this would continue forever. It was 
a good time to make money, but 
also a good time to recognize that 
we were living in abnormal times. 
Men who ran feed lots made huge 
profits, and it didn’t matter what 
they paid for grass fed cattle. 

Suddenly, the balloon which had 
kept going up and up started com- 
ing down. I learned as a small boy 
that no matter how high I threw a 
baseball it eventually started com- 
ing down. I don’t know why full 
grown men are surprised at this 
operation of a natural law. 

When the feeders began to get 
hurt, prices began to slump off at 
the stockyards. Then, the worst 
drought of my lifetime sent millions 
of cattle to market at a time when 
there were few buyers. The results 
were inevitable. 





(BANKERS MONTHLY is indebted to 
A. E. Fordham, president of The 
Gunnison (Colo.) Bank & Trust 
Co. for the following letter, written 
by the president of a large mid- 
west industrial firm to a rancher in 
the Gunnison area.) 


Now, a lot of ranchers apparently 
blame Secretary Benson or Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for all of this. Is it 
possible that they do not know that 
not one law or regulation has been 
passed by this administration which 
has had an adverse effect upon cat- 
tle prices? Another thing that an- 
noys me a little with cattlemen 
is that some of them seem ignorant 
of the fact that the federal govern- 
ment never has had any money and 
never will have any unless they 
start printing money without a gold 
reserve back of it. All the federal 
government does is collect tax 
money from all of us. A New Deal 
theory, which has proved popular 
with voters, was to take money 
from one group of people and hand 
it over to another. Even then, all 
that was collected was not handed 
over because it took upwards of 
3,000,000 federal employees to do 
the clerical work on this, so that 
$100,000,000 of collected taxes be- 
came about $80,000,000 to be re- 
distributed. 
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TV FILM COMMERCIALS 
NOW WITHIN REACH 
OF LOCAL BANKS 


8 sixty-second spots 
8 twenty-second spots on 
Savings .. . Auto Loans . . . Home 
Modernization 
Personal Checking . . . Safe 
Deposit Boxes 


Originally produced for Society for 
Savings in Cleveland. 


TV Commercials on film that appear 


SYNDICATION 


custom-built at a fraction of the tailor- 
made cost. 


Already sponsored by. . . 


City 
» igieaataaies ceil Central Sav. Bk., Baltimore 





19 EAST 53rd STREET 


& Co. Sav. Bk., Albany, N.Y. 








Colorado Rancher Hears From a Midwest Indusurialist 


everybody a profit, I think it would 
only be fair for the federal govern- 
ment to guarantee the profits of the 
automobile companies and of my 
own company. I would be for such a 
scheme if it would work because 
it would never be necessary to use 
any brains to run a business—just 
send a bill for your losses to Wash- 
ington. I am convinced that such a 
program cannot work. I am sorry 
that the cattle business is badly 
hurt but it’s a corrective movement 
which, in my opinion, will work to 
the advantage of good cattlemen. 
It will work to your advantage if 
you use your head. 

Our Company has gone as many 
as 5 years without having 1 month 
that it was not in red ink, yet it 
never occurred to me that we should 
sell out. It could easily happen that 
1954 would be in red ink, but that 
would neither alarm nor send me 
to Washington asking for help. 
That’s the kind of an economy I like 
to live in. It’s the profit and loss 
system of free enterprise and the 
greatest system yet devised for a 
high standard of living. 

This is a wonderful opportunity 
for good ranchers to build up the 
quality of their herds, sell their 
culls and buy better stock while 
prices are low. Beef prices prob- 
ably won’t return to the tops of 
recent years, but raising beef will 
be a very profitable business for 
everyone although there will always 
be the possibility of a bad year. 

I would suggest that you use any 
spare money for buying a top bull 
or a few Herefords. If you like your 
present ranch you should give up 
any thought of getting rid of it. 
You should also give up any 
thought of selling your herd in a 
bad market just to pay debts. This 
is the time to build up a good herd, 
not to tear it down; the time to buy 
ranches, not to sell them. 

I am glad to know that you are 
not one who runs to the govern- 
ment as soon as you have one bad 
year in ten. I think this is the time 
good cattlemen ought to get to- 
gether and demand the right to run 
their own business free of govern- 
ment interference and _ controls. 
Such a policy will pay off in the 
long run. My kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
Bill 
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Investment Funds Buy 
Growth Blue-Chips 


In the fourth quarter of 1953 in- 
vestment companies were attracted 
mainly to blue-chip growth stocks. 
In the previous quarter, the 
investment companies had concen- 
trated on traditionally defensive- 
type stocks. The contrast was spot- 
lighted last month by Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., New ,York 
City, in its quarterly report on the 
portfolios of 10 diversified common 
stock funds. 

Heading the list of fourth-quarter 
purchases by these funds were du- 
Pont, Continental Can, General 
Electric, McGraw Electric, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Carrier (air condition- 
ing), and Columbia Broadcasting. 

Topping the list of oil purchases 
by the 10 funds were Texas Co., 
Mid-Continent Petroleum, Amer- 
ada (largest single holding of all 
investment companies), and Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil. The first two are 
integrated companies; the other two 
are crude producers. 

Among utilties, Pacific Gas & 
Electric and the vacationland twins, 
Florida Power and Florida Power & 
Light, were favored. 

Two funds that had been buying 
Reynolds Tobacco for about a year 
switched and became sellers. The 
Wiesenberger report attributes 
their reversal to the “cancer scare.” 
The report notes that one fund 
bought Lorillard, makers of filter- 
tip Kent cigarettes. 

A sale of Canadian Pacific was 
the only important change in the 
funds’ rail portfolios. Holdings of 
bank stocks were about unchanged. 


Deposit Turnover 


Midwest depositors turn over 
their savings at commercial banks 
on the average of once every two 
years, according to a survey re- 
leased last month by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. Checking 
accounts are turned over 40 times 
faster, or every 18 days. 

The bigger the savings deposit, 
the slower the turnover, reports the 
Chicago Fed. But size or location of 
city or size of bank has surprisingly 
little to do with the turnover rate. 

The Fed of Chicago notes that 
accounts in savings and loan asso- 
ciations turn over only half as fast 
as accounts in commercial banks. 
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NOW WE CAN 


GIVE COMMERCIAL BANKS 





AT REDUCED RATES! 
Yow you can have excess Blanket Bond protection (above a 


new table of underlying amounts, based on total deposits ) 

in any amount you select—at considerably lower rates! And 

if you wish, you can limit the increase to employee dishonesty 

only. Furthermore. this extra amount can be made to apply 

to prior losses you may subsequently discover, regardless of when 

they occurred . . . something we have never before offered bankers! 
All this makes it easy to fit a protective program 

exactly to your bank’s needs. 


‘ 


Gs . 
Unrstranuce: Suppose you want to increase 


your underlying blanket bond protection from, let’s say, 
$200,000 to $400,000 and then you want to have excess 
protection against employee dishonesty of $350,000 
more. You can do this under our new plan! 
Previously, to get more blanket protection against 
employee dishonesty, you had to increase all your other 
protection by an equal amount. 


Improve your bank’s protection by taking advantage of our 
new plan! Our Bank Specialists will be glad to help. 
Call our nearest agent*, today! 
*Our Agency & Production Department will quickly supply his name. 












— —————— — 


} 
r4lso— Banks can be protected by our VaLuasie Papers Pouicy 
against loss caused by the destruction of any of their valuable 
papers and records. 

Cost is surprisingly low—rate discounts are allowed for certain 
fire-resistant vaults, safes or cabinets. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5,N.Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE + ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 











Consider the Reader 


Reports will serve the purposes for which they are prepared only 
as they are read and understood, and as they inspire in the 
reader a feeling of confidence in the validity of the conclusions 


and recommendations of the writer. 


By LOUIS BALDWIN 


business writing are many and 

varied, and though most of them 
are annoyingly intangible, they all 
spring ultimately from the same 
source. This one basic principle goes 
under many names, the most com- 
mon probably being “the you-at- 
titude.” 


It’s not easy to define, but a defi- 
nition should be attempted: having 
the “you-attitude” is being con- 
stantly aware of our reader’s view- 
point in order to determine and use 
the most effective ways of getting 
him to think or act as we want him 
to. It is not a quality of business 
writing, but an attitude of the busi- 
ness writer; further, it is an ideal, 
like perfect efficiency, that we can 
never fully realize, that we can only 
approach—for one of the curses of 
Adam is that we are forced to use 
a very rough, unsatisfactory vehicle 
of communication known as lan- 
guage. 


T basin THE PRINCIPLES of good 


We all have the “you-attitude”’ in 
some degree. To improve it in actual 


practice, we must make particular 


use of two of our human faculties: 


imagination, to visualize our 





reader’s viewpoint as vividly and 
as accurately as the situation al- 
lows; and discrimination, to select 
the approach most likely to move a 
reader with such a viewpoint. To 
expand on this would be laborious 
and futile. Imagination and dis- 
crimination are not material for 
formal training. A discussion of 
their functions in business writing 
does not involve anything very 
profound or very unfamiliar. 
Rather, they are faculties that can 
be developed only through use, and 
we are likely to use them only inso- 
far as we are aware of our reader’s 
viewpoint. 

Then how can we increase this 
awareness? The prime objective of 
any training course in_ business 
writing, which is to increase this 
awareness, is properly achieved not 
by imparting information, but by 
developing skill through supervised 
practice. The value of the supervi- 
sion, moreover, does not lie in any 
knowledge or ability in 
the sunervisor. It exists chiefly in 
that 
whatever he is writing will be sub- 


superior 
the writer’s consciousness 


jected to a careful, critical scrutiny. 
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Under these circumstances (and de- 
pending largely on his incentive), 
it is almost inevitable that he will 
develop a greater awareness of his 
reader’s viewpoint which, because 
of the habit-forming character of 
the process, should readily carry 
over into his daily unsupervised 
writing. 


Suggestions on Report Writing 
This general principle and train- 
ing process naturally applies to re- 
port writing as fully as to any other 


type of business writing (the 
“types” are largely products of idle 
academic minds, anyway). The 


principle, however, is an abstrac- 
tion, and as such not very helpful. 
Some suggestions may therefore 
be worth making. They fall into the 
two general areas of organization 
and language. 


Organization 


Try an outline. To write any re- 
port, an outline is indispensable. It 
may not be the first operation, and 
it may be in your head instead of 
on paper, but it has to be involved 
in the operation. It represents the 
order of presentation in your re- 
port, which can normally be suc- 
cessful only if it follows some 
logical plan. 


Because reports vary enormously 
in subject and purpose, it is im- 
possible to generalize on the selec- 
tion of several possible logical 
plans. A report describing a new 
and very complicated government 
regulation, for instance, might fol- 
low the so-called easy-to-hard 
order, describing first those items 
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that the reader is likely to under- 
stand most easily and then proceed- 
ing to the more difficult material, or 
it might list each of the* items as 
they appear, with an explanation. 
Another report, detailing a new 
benefit plan, might present the new 
plan in full, then point out similari- 
ties to the old plan, and finally dif- 
ferences; or it might present the 
two plans together, point by point: 
or it might even, assuming the 
reader’s greater familiarity with the 
old plan, present that plan and 
show how it has been changed. 
A report on a new process might 
use time-sequence, cause-and-ef- 
fect, problem-and-solution, or com- 
parison-and-contrast methods of 
organization, depending on the 
reason for which and the person to 
whom it is being written. 


Pick Plan, Stick to It 

The important thing is to pick 
some plan, whichever seems best 
suited to your purpose and your 
reader’s viewpoint, and stick to it. 
A report written on a_ poorly 
selected plan is better than one 
written on two or more plans simul- 
taneously. If a plan you’ve selected 
turns out to be inadequate, switch 
entirely to a new course of organi- 
zation. Don’t change courses in the 
middle of the theme. 

A final point—one value of an 
outline is that it provides you with 
headings. Roughly speaking, the 
more headings in a report, the bet- 
ter. Headings make a report more 
readable by breaking it up into 
small units, and more understand- 
able by keeping the reader aware of 
the organization (i.e., of how this 
part relates to other parts and to 
the whole report). 


Try the “block” method. For re- 
ports of any length or complexity 
(the degree depending on your own 
standards), you might try the 
“block” method—that is, write the 
parts of the report first, in any order 
you wish, and then put them to- 
gether afterwards in whatever 
order you think is logical and best 
for your reader. 

With this system, your first draft 
will consist of a lot of separate 
sheets of paper (half-sheets, if you 
have a thrift complex), each de- 
voted to a discussion of one point 
to be made in the report. (Some- 
times a point will take more than 
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will carry more than one point if 
you’re sure they’ll go together in 
the final draft.) You'll find the 
sheets about as easy to arrange in 
order as a deck of cards, and you 
won’t have any trouble tying them 
up with a few transitional phrases 
or sentences or setting them off 
with headings. 

Try using the appendix. With 
business reports multiplying like 
rabbits, brevity is growing more 
and more important. As a result, 
the present tendency is to keep the 
body of the report as short as pos- 
sible and to use an appendix not 
only as a depository for tables and 


charts, but also as a kind of Fuller 


Explanation Department where de- 
tails can be offered that might 
clarify or support points in the 
body of the report. Thus, if the 
reader understands and agrees with 
a point made in the report proper, 
he need not wade through a fuller 
explanation; otherwise, he can 
readily find the explanation in the 
appendix. 

The formal elements. Though the 


one sheet, and sometimes a sheet | 





current trend in report writing, as | 
in all business writing, is toward | 


informality, it might be worth list- 
ing the formal elements of a formal 
report. Oddly enough, each of these 
formal elements has some purpose 
to it: 


1. The title page, for easy, quick 
identification. 


2. A letter of transmittal. This is 
fast changing from a perfunc- 
tory “here it letter to a 
letter giving the purpose and 
scope of the report—that is, 


is” 


what it’s for and what it 
covers. Sometimes the letter 
is omitted and the purpose- | 


and-scope statement is made in 
a foreword following the next 
item, the table of contents. 
The reason for such a state- 
ment is obvious. 

3. A table of contents, for easy 
recognition (by the all-im- 
portant reader) of the report’s 
parts and for easy reference. 
An outline form is best. 

4. A synopsis, for easy recogni- 
tion of the report’s main argu- 
ments and conclusions, and for 
easier understanding of the re- 
port. 





Sometimes, for psycho- | 
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logical reasons, this is left to 
the summary at the end of the 
body of the report. 


5. The text or body of the re- 
port, organized logically with 
headings for easy reading and 
reference. 


6. An appendix, offering addi- 
tional material that may be of 
help or interest to the reader. 


~] 


. An index, if the report is long 
and will be kept for reference. 
Otherwise, a good table of con- 
tents is sufficient. 


Language 

There’s not much reason for us 
to write more formally than we 
talk. We have to be more careful 
because we don’t have the benefit 
of inflections, gestures, facial ex- 
pressions, but we don’t have to 
change our personality or our basic 
approach in communication. In this 
respect, the following suggestions 
may be of some help. 

Keep it concise. A popular canard 
has it that the length of the Lord’s 
Prayer is 55 words, of the Gettys- 
burg Address 197 words, of the 
Declaration of Independence 562 
words, and of a wartime OPS order 
on cabbage 22,000 words. Concise- 
ness consists of brevity and com- 
pleteness—and brevity should have 
the benefit of every doubt. Try to 
develop the “Is this necessary?” at- 
titude. Does the word, the phrase, 
the sentence simply repeat some- 
thing already said? Can the sen- 
tence be reduced to a clause, the 
clause to a phrase, the phrase to a 
word? The end here is to make 
every word count; the means is to 
be critical of every word you write. 


Keep it simple. A booklet re- 
cently distributed to all employees 
of a large midwestern company 
mentioned the chemical effect of 
a certain process on “potable 
water.” Try to avoid Greek, Latin, 
and other languages foreign to 
your reader (“potare” is Latin for 
“drink’”). Never use a term with 
which he is not likely to be familiar. 
Never use a five-syllable word 
where a two- or one-syllable word 
will do as well. Generally speaking, 
it’s as important to cut down on the 
number of syllables as on the num- 
ber of words. 


Keep it short. The paragraph is 
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Report Writing Suggestions 


A. Organization 


1. Try an outline 

2. Try the ‘‘block"’ method 
3. Try using the appendix 
4. The formal elements 


B. Language 


Keep it concise 

. Keep it simple 
Keep it short 

. Keep it concrete 
Keep it active 

. Keep it personal 
Keep it positive 
Keep it coherent 
Keep it in your 
terms 


CONOWAWN > 


reader's 





the smallest obvious or eye-catch- 
ing literary unit. Long paragraphs 
look forbidding and should be 
avoided. Normally, in the frequent 
cases of doubt on whether a minor 
change in topic justifies a new 
paragraph, start a new paragraph. 

As for sentences, Rudolf Flesch 
says the average length for the 
average American reader should be 
19 words. This doesn’t mean that 
we must always write with our 
shoes off or with a comptometer 
handy, and it’s a little ridiculous in 
its emphasis on quantity and neg- 
lect of quality. Still, it’s worth 
keeping in mind. 

Keep it concrete. The more we 
know about a subject, the more 
likely we are to use abstract words 
in discussing it. But remember your 
reader—he will probably need some 
illustration or analogy that he can 
visualize. Try to give him a picture 





“Are you going to let a little thing like wages 
stand between you and a chance to participate 
in our great recreation program?” 





of what you're saying by using, as 
much as possible, words standing 
for concrete objects and actions. 
Concrete terms do much to dispel 
vagueness and ambiguity. 

Keep it active. Use the passive 
voice sparingly— it’s sleep-inducing. 
Why say that the material was sent 
by Jones on Tuesday when you can 
say that Jones sent the material on 
Tuesday? 

Keep it personal. At least don’t 
deliberately avoid the personal 
pronouns, especially the pronoun, 
“vou.” Write pretty much as you 
talk, and you’ll write more inter- 
estingly. 

Keep it positive. “No” is an easy 
word to say but it’s a hard word 
to take. When you have to recom- 
mend against some proposal, try 
doing so positively, by offering some 
concrete alternative. Instead of the 
“we can’t do this” approach, take 
the “why not do that instead?” 
road. 

Keep it coherent. Try using 
plenty of transitional words— 
“therefore,” “moreover,” “how- 
ever,” “thus,” “further,” “yet,” and 
so forth. They help your reader to 
understand how your paragraphs 
are related, and their use can do 
much to mitigate the effects of poor 
organization. 

Keep it in your reader’s terms. 
Since the report is written for the 
reader, any preferences the reader 
may have in terminology should at 
least be considered. If, for instance, 
the people to whom you primarily 
report are numbers-conscious peo- 
ple because of their business back- 
ground, try to put what you’re re- 
porting not in general terms, but 
rather in the precise numerical 
terms with which they feel most at 
home. 


Conclusion 


These suggestions are not meant 
to weave a strait jacket for the re- 
port writer. Every report has its 
own specific length, complexity, cir- 
cumstances and purpose, and must 
be written in the light of those 
specific factors. Yet every report, as 
a piece of communication, must fol- 
low the general principles of com- 
munication, however they may be 
modified in particulars. In short. 
every report must be written not 
for the writer’s benefit, but for the 
reader’s. 
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Monroe offers you free!—a professional manual every 
bank can put to profitable use. It tells you how to use 
the Monroe Balance Scheduling Machine with Auto- 
mation* in your instalment credit system: a practical 
accounting method with a degree of automatic oper- 
ation never before possible! 

Here’s an informative booklet packed with useful, 
money-saving information. Procedures for automatic 
balance scheduling accounting are carefully detailed. 
An outline of an entire loan system is included. Various 
accounting records are well illustrated; for example, 
cards are reproduced to show the actual work done 
on a loan. 

Bankers everywhere have found this Monroe manual 
practical, complete. Monroe has reserved a copy for 
you free of charge. Just mail the coupon. 


Operators who MONROE 
know . . prefer 

CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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. Now FREE Book tells how 
« “AUTOMATION 


Simplifies Balance Scheduling! 


Mail Coupon Below! 


*Automation—The Monroe exclusive that makes balance 
scheduling completely automatic. Once the operator sets the 
starting date and payment on the keyboard, the entire 
scheduling operation is completed automatically without 
requiring the operator's further attention. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Publications Dept., Orange, New Jersey 


Please send booklet on instalment Credit Accounting Methods. 





Same Staff Handles 
Doubled Load in Less Time 


Thorough mechanization of loan and mortgage accounting 
procedure has enabled this bank to save 150 man-hours a 
month while producing far better records than ever before. 


By LEWIS J. PRENTICE and ROBERT F. DAHMS 


American State Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OST OF US have a very 
natural tendency to feel 
that when an accounting or 


bookkeeping job is “mechanized,” 
full efficiency has been attained. 
But that is not always true; the 
mere possession of a machine does 
not mean that there is no further 
room for improvement. Ours is a 
case in point. 

Since moving into new quarters 
in 1947, our resources have in- 
creased from $13% million to $29 
million, and our volume of the var- 
ious categories of loans has grown 
proportionately. Notwithstanding 
the obviously heavier load imposed 
on every department of our opera- 
tion by this more than doubled vol- 
ume, the work is being done by the 
same number of employees who are 
working fewer hours than they 
were before the increase occurred. 
This result was achieved, not by 
adding more machines, but by in- 
stalling a new system based on the 
use of a National “Class 31” ma- 
chine. The new system has saved 
us a minimum of 150 man-hours a 
month, and at the same time pro- 
vides far better records than we 
ever had before. 

We formerly had a conventional 
plan of liability ledger posting and 
mortgage accounting. Ticklers were 
prepared by typewriters, and the 
amount due and interest were com- 
puted manually. 

This method frequently resulted 
in peaks, and oftentimes personnel 
were not immediately available for 
performing each of the many sep- 
arate functions needed. Many er- 
rors went by unnoticed, which of 
course made auditing very difficult. 
Information on the liability ledgers 
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was inadequate—the note number, 
amount (debit and credit), date of 
note, due date, numeric code and 
total liability were’the only factors 
recorded. 


New System—tLoans and Discounts 


With the new system, posting of 
loans 
note. The liability ledger, liability 
journal, note notice and maturity 
tickler are created simultaneously 
by the machine. 


The note notice and maturity 
tickler are prepared as a mechani- 
cal by-product of posting the note 


is done directly from the » 


to the ledger and journal. All that 
the operator has to do is enter the 
interest due and the necessary 
typewritten information on the new 
note notice; the machine itself auto- 
matically prints all other figures— 
date, discount rate, due date, note 
number, amount, and total. 

Automatically accumulated totals 
for interest, note debits, and note 
credits are balanced to predeter- 
mined figures by the operator, and 
are then proved to the general 
ledger postings by the auditor. 
Proof of the ledger account posting 
automatically proves the accuracy 
of the ticklers. 

As can be seen in the illustration 
of forms, all pertinent data relative 
to the loan are shown on the ledger: 
maker, endorser or guarantor, type 
of loan, date of note, due date, in- 
terest or discount, etc. A single line 
on the liability ledger tells the en- 
tire story. 

The extreme flexibility and sim- 
plicity of the system permits any 
type of loan transaction to be 
handled with ease. For instance, the 
océasional need to create a tickler 
without a posting to the ledger (in 
the case of spoiled ticklers) or the 
necessity of varying some portion 
of the tickler because of an install- 





Simplicity and efficiency are the keynotes. Operator posts directly from 
‘paid’ notices; note that she is entering several figures at one time. 
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ment payment or change in interest 
is readily handled through the use 
of selective keys on the machine. 
This type of tickler is easily identi- 
fied by the auditor through special 
automatic machine symbol printing 
and can be checked individually. 


—NMortgage Accounting 


Under our former method for 
mortgage accounting, discount de- 
partment tellers were required to 
prefigure every mortgage payment, 
compute interest, figure the prin- 
cipal payment and the new balance. 
Mortgages were frequently out of 
the file for extended periods 
awaiting processing. This situation 
no longer exists. Now, on the day 
following receipt of payment, the 
ledger is posted and the payment 
notice for the next month is auto- 
matically prepared at the same 
time. The old payment notice is 
then filed immediately. 


After payment is received by the 
teller, interest for the following 
month is computed and indicated 
on the file copy of the payment slip, 
which becomes the medium for 


| 


posting to the ledger. The actual | 
posting operation is so foolproof | 
that we feel it is worth describing | 


somewhat in detail. The operator, 
reading from the payment slip, 
records the account number on the 
Mortgage Loan Journal. She then 


locates the account itself and pro- 


ceeds as follows: 


1. Enters old balances of es- 
crow account (“Tax Pickup”), 
principal, and a “proof balance,”’ 
which is a combination of the 
principal balance, escrow bal- 
ance, and account number. 


2. Machine prints “.00,” prov- | 


ing that both the old balances 
have been picked up correctly 
and that the correct account has 
been selected. Any error will 


cause the machine to print an | 


amount other than zero. 


3. Machine prints note num- 
ber (on ledger and journal). 


4. Enters total payment, in- 
terest payment, and date to 
which paid. 


5. Machine prints escrow 
(“tax”) total to date. 
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FROM AAKHUS TO ZYZIK 


Sort-O-NYaméic 


SORTS THEM ALL! 
































With the Todd Sort-O-Namic System your bookkeeping depart- 
ment can sort a// names —swiftly, accurately, efficiently! There 

















is no problem of deciphering illegible signatures. 





Improve internal operations with the Sort-O-Namic Sys- 








tem. Sort-O-Namic cuts check-sorting time in half...reduces 








sorting errors by 85% ... shortens training periods for central 








proof machine operators as much as 20%. 











If your bank is troubled with mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 





filings, Sort-O-Namic is the answer. 
To get all the facts about the unique Todd Sort-O-Namic 
System, simply mail the coupon today. 





























THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. 8. M. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 


Bank So 


, Address — 


City 





State 


SALES OFFICES IN "@ PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WortD *”—— 
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“STEHS 2<1RONG 
TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 


They save 20% of time in machine filling 
their sole purpose. Slight pressure of 
the thumb and finger, and they pop 
open yet pack flat... 1000 each 
denomination to the carton. Save 
space. in 6 colors for 6 diff- 
erent coins. A top per- 
former with Banks. 


BANDING 
STRAPS 


BETTER THAN 


ideal for packaging currency, deposit tick- 
ets, checks, etc. Better than rubber bands 
as they will not break or deteriorate 
with age. Size of band, 10 in. x 
¥y in. Made of strong brown 
Kraft. Gummed ends, 
1000 to a carton. 


The ¢. L. DOWNEY ¢o. 
Dept. A + HANNIBAL, MO. 


Send Sample of ...__- Satan e ews 
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The Real Estate Mortgage 





Loan Ledger and Journal 





are combined into one op- 





eration. Figures on next 














Payment Due notice are 














6. Enters principal payment. 


7. Machine prints principal 
balance to date, posting date, 
new proof total, and “.00” to 
prove that all payment amounts 
(total payment, escrow payment, 
and principal payment) have 
been entered -correctly! 


8. Machine moves over to new 
payment notice and prints rate, 
account number, total payment, 
due date, taxes, principal and new 
balance. (Operator enters inter- 
est at proper point, copying it 
from computation on previous 
payment notice. She also types in 
name and address. ) 


Note that each posting is proved 


then automatically printed 
by machine. 


in itself. If the operator picks up any 
old balance incorrectly or inserts 
any payment amount incorrectly, 
the machine will immediately de- 
tect it and point out the error. Even 
a mistake in selecting the account 
(a common source of error under 
our previous system) is instantly 
called to the operator’s attention by 
the “31”? machine. Audit procedure 
now consists simply of scanning the 
mortgage journal for .00 proof fig- 
ures in buth pickup and final col- 
umns, and noting the ‘correct new 
interest on the new tickler. 


Other Applications 


All types of consumer loans are 
also posted by machine; various 
samples (ledger card only) are 


All types of Direct Liability 
loans are machine _ posted. 
Ledger, journal, and either Note 
Due or Payment Notice are 
created simultaneously. Posting 
shown is that of a personal 
note; however, all consumer 
loans, as indicated, are posted 
using the same kind of form. 
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shown beneath the illustration of 
Mortgage Loan forms. The General 
Ledger and General Journal are 
also posted simultaneously on the 
machine. Yet machine time is still 
available for other applications or 
for future expansion of require- 
ments. 

Certainly it is true that one can- 
not judge the efficiency of any 
operation simply on the basis that 
“a machine” has been applied to 
it. We feel that we have been able 
to achieve a substantial improve- 
ment in the operation of our Loan 
& Discount Department by applying 
the right system to the right ma- 
chine. 


Valley National Starts 
Agricultural Newsletter 


Objectives of the Valley National 
Bank’s “Monthly News Digest,” 
were thus explained in the first 
paragraph of its initial issue, pub- 
lished in January: 

“It is the department’s intention 
to cover in these digests as many 
phases of our agricultural and 
livestock economy as space permits. 
The content, though, will vary 
with each issue. Some months the 
accent will be on straight news 
items. In others, the emphasis may 
be on one particular development 
of pertinent interest.” 

The bank’s agriculture and live- 
stock loan department is sponsor of 
the publication, and C. C. Cooper, 
Jr., field representative in that de- 
partment, is editor. Contents are 
checked by C. H. Patten, depart- 
ment vice-president, and the final 





pret, 


“A phone yetll Boy you musta struck ‘er richi!" 


writing is handled by the bank’s 
public relations division. 

Widely known to cattlemen and 
farmers throughout the state, 
Cooper recently received national 
publicity as the result of his fre- 
quent use of a Piper Cub airplane 
in visiting ranches and farms in the 
outlying sections of Arizona—as 
well as the bank’s 34 branch offices 
blanketing the state. 


His survey flights and personal 
visits provide bank officials with a 
quick, accurate picture of general 
agricultural and livestock condi- 
tions—thus affording more accurate 
estimates of crop yields and cattle 
prospects. 

The digest’s first issue is devoted 
to “the how, what, where and why 
of cotton crop acreage control” 
which it terms “probably the great- 
est single factor affecting Arizona 
agriculture today—and the most 
confusing.” 


Five-day Week a Local Issue 
Sirs: 

May I compliment you upon your 
survey, as well as the editorial cov- 
ering the “five day week” in your 
February issue. 


Possibly, no banking institution | 


ever gave more thought to the “five 
day week” than the American Trust 
Company. We started our thinking 
and planning back in 1946, and as 








you know, our second shift opera- | 


tion was the original step toward 
Saturday closing. 

Back in 1944, the Extension Com- 
mittee of F.P.R.A. developed this 
theme as one of its projects, and 
fifteen bankers spént almost a 
whole day in discussing the problem 
from a public relations standpoint. 


As I recall, we came up with the | 
idea that the problem was a com- | 


munity one, and would have to be 


settled locally. Having been brought | 


up in a small bank in an agricul- 
tural area, I am of the opinion that 
the situation there is entirely differ- 
ent, than in South Bend, Chicago, 
or in any large industrial 
munity. 

Glad that you took time out to 
make the survey, and congratulate 
you on a very thorough report. 


com- 


L. L. Matthews, President, 
American Trust Company, 
South Bend, Indiana 
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FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


KILLS 


BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


NOISE 


AT ITS SOURCE! 
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Now you can control NOISE at 
its source for the benefit of opera- 
tors and people in the surrounding 
area. NOISE is a killer with its 
nervous tension and excessive fa- 
tigue. Its waste productivity costs 
American business millions of dol- 
lars annually. The SOF'TONE 
Acoustical Cabinets absorb all high 
frequency vibrations and reduce 
the volume of remaining sound ful- 
ly 50%. 

And SOF'TONE provides per- 
fect indirect fluorescent lighting 
over the entire work area lessening 
eye strain, reducing errors. 

For more comfortable bookkeep- 
ing departments, use SOF'TONE 
and enjoy better working condi- 
tions resulting in real dividends. 

Results Guaranteed—Or You Do 
Not Pay! 

Write today for details. Give ma- 
svn. makes, models you use 
and measurements. 





ASSOCIATES 


29 COMMERCIAL ST. 
ROCHESTER 14, N. Y. 
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A Plastic Passbook Cover 
The use of this transparent pass- 
book jacket will serve to do away 
with the necessity for covering at- 





tractive passbooks with conven- 
tional paper envelopes which all too 
soon become soiled and frayed. It is 
practically indestructible and will 
not support flame. 

For additional information, write 
Filing Equipment Bureau, 27 Mel- 
cher Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Free Standing Partitions Added 
To Office Equipment Line 


Free standing partitions enabling 
efficient and economical division of 
office space have recently been in- 
troduced as part of The Globe- 
Wernicke Company’s Techniplan 
line of modular office equipment. 

Supporting the partitions is a 
new heavy metal angle that fits in- 
side the partition post. It has a 
broad base that can be fastened 
to the floor, and a clamp which grips 
and holds the adjoining partition 
panel in its proper position. Floor 
connectors are slotted to provide 
adjustment for uneven surfaces. 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 32. 

. Air Conditioning 33. 

. Architects and Builders 34 

. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 35 
sures and Alarm Systems 36 

. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 7. 


Coin Envelopes 59. 
Coin and Currency Trays 60. 
Coin Wrappers 6l. 
. Counter Screens 62. 
. Coupon Books 63. 
Currency Straps 64. 


Night Depository Bags 
Pass Books 

Past Due Notices 

Pay Roll Envelopes 
Personalized Checks 
Personal Loan Advertising 


. Binders, Check, Book- 
keeping, Ledger 

. Bookkeeping Equipment 

. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 
Perforators 

. Check Desks 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 

. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 


Oo NOW BWNe 


38. 
39. 
40. Desk Lamps, Fluorescert 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53 


54. 
55. 
56. 


57 


58. 


Dating Machines and 
Stamps 
Deposit Ticket Files 


Desk Pen Sets 


65. 


Personal Loan Systems 


66. Photographic Bank Systems 


67. 
. Railings 


Proof Machines 


69. Recorders, Voice 


Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, ; 


Stainless Steel 
Duplicators 
Expanding Filing 
Envelopes 

Filing Cabinets 
Forms, Machine 
Bookkeeping 

Forms, One-Time Carbon 
Forms, Continuous 
Grilles and Gates 
Inter-Office Communi- 
cating Systems 
Interest Tables 
Ladders 

Lighting Systems, 
Fluorescent 

Locking Envelopes 
Maps 

Metered Mail Systems 
Name Plates and Desk 
Signs 

Night Depositories 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally and Co., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


. Rubber Stamps 
. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 


Proof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, 


Notary, etc. 


. Storage Files 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Trucks, Tellers 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriters, Automatic 

. Typewriter Stands 


86. Vaults 


. Vault Trucks 

. Vault Ventilators 

. Visible Records 

. Window and Lobby Displays 








Techniplan partitions available 
include 48- and 66-inch heights. 
The 48-inch partitions come with 
steel or glass panels; the 66-inch, 
with steel, glass, or acoustical 
panels. 

Write The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, for fur- 
ther information. 
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New Copy Board, Line Spacer 
Helps Reduce Typing Fatigue 


A new copy board and line spacer 
that can be operated equally well 
from either the left or right side 
has been marketed by Lansdale 
Products Corporation. 


Called Cop-e-Eez, this modern 
secretarial aid with a typewriter- 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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like space bar can be easily stored 


in a desk drawer or quickly set up 
at any angle suiting the needs of the 
typist. 

The unit will hold steno pads as 
well as extra wide sheets of regular 
or legal size. It takes sheaves of 
paper up to 3/16 of an inch. Rubber 
bumpers render operation noise- 
less. 

Additional data on this sturdily 
built copy board may be secured 
from the Corporation, Box 568, 
Lansdale, Penna. 





Adjustable Spacing Controls 
Featured in New Adding 
Machine 


A new line of full keyboard elec- 
tric adding machines named the 
“Director 200” has been introduced 
by Burroughs Corporation. 

Among the outstanding features 
of the new machines are adjustable 
spacing controls which permit mul- 
tiple spacing of figures on the tape 
from one to five spaces or a maxi- 
mum of five-sixths of an inch. This 
provides room for tape notations 
and flexibility for use with book- 
keeping forms. 

These controls also provide “pop- 
up answers” from the total key, 
which allows the operator to tear off 
the tape below the total figure 
without twirling the platen knob 
forward. 

Key action of the new line has 
been redesigned so that a light touch 
results in a soft, smooth operation 
of the machine, reducing operator 
fatigue. A transparent tear-off blade 
allows full visibility of all figures 
on the tape. 

If hand operation is desired, a 
new type speed-stroke handle is 
provided which automatically cuts 
off the electric motor when inserted 
in the machine. An oversize platen 
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We hear a lot these days about 
how the bank check of the future 
will be processed almost entirely 
by electronics. Much of this is 
conjecture. Some of it is very real. 
All of it is beyond our compre- 
hension. Nevertheless, as check 
| manufacturers serving more than 
twelve thousand banks a year, 
| we must try to understand the 
| mechanics of each new device as it 
attains the status of practicabilizy, 
and we must find ways and means 
to apply it to our business if it serves 
the needs of our market. 






















| We do not scoff at electronic 
| “reading” or any of the wonderful 
| things now in the experimental or 
pilot model testing stage, but we 
cannot afford to alow such highly 
technical projects to blur the 
immediate problems of the day. 
Actually, as of now, the only 
departure from conventional paper 
check handling, with existing 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


WHAT’S NEW? 





Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 







machine capacity to do the job, is 
in the field of punched card checks. 
These have po adopted by a 
number of corporations and banks 
for heavy disbursements, and in a 
limited way by certain banks for 
individual checking accounts. 
Accordingly, we are now equipping 
our plants to serve a portion of this 
market. 


Our first concern will be the 
imprinting of these card checks 
instead of the production of large 
orders, because it is in the handling 
of small imprint orders that we can 
best serve our bank customers. We 
think the machines we are developing 
will enable us to execute a lot of little 
orders in an efficient manner and at 
a nominal cost. So, if your bank is 
now contemplating furnishing 
imprinted punched card checks to 
your smal] account customers, we 
would welcome the opportunity to 
explain our methods. 


twirler permits fast feeding of the 


tape. 

For servicing or cleaning, the 
case is easily removable by releas- 
ing two latches under the base. 
Grip-spaces are provided on the 
base to facilitate portability. A non- 
reflective, two-tone amber gray 
color has been used on all machines. 

Address Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Mich., for additional in- 
formation. 


A New Brochure on Bank 

Design and Construction 
Publication of a new brochure of 

interest to financial 

executives has been announced by 

The Cunneen Company, financial 


building designers of Philadelphia. | 


This brochure describes the co- 
operative planning that is such a 
vital part of successful bank design 
and construction. Of particular in- 
terest are the many illustrations 
and photographs of newly-com- 
pleted installations of every style 


and type. Copies may be secured | 


without charge from The Cunneen 
Company, 1225 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 
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TRANSFER RECORDS 
THIS EASY WAY 
AND HAVE... 
ECONOMY, 
SYSTEM, 
SAFETY! 





Protect your inactive business records 

with proper storage. LIBERTY STORAGE 

BOXES are constructed of highest test 

corrugated fibre-board. Dust-proof, spill-proof 
protection. Liberty’s storage system assures /ast- 
finding of any record. Try LIBERTY BOxeEs for 
quality and low cost. 25 stock sizes. 
Sold by leading stationers. 







Clip this ad to your letterhead 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Record retention chart tells you how long 
to keep specific records. 

' 2 Gives complete information for best 

a procedures in record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill 













The New “Class 41°’ Central Proof Machine 


Smaller in size and capacity, but 
still possessing most of the ad- 
vantages of the larger machines, 
this new low-cost proof machine 
was marketed recently by The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. A 
“Class 41 Central Proof Machine,” 
it has eight distribution totals and 
eight sorting compartments, two for 
credits and six for debits. 

The machine is equipped with re- 
movable “key caps,” so that totals 
may be assigned in the most desir- 
able arrangement. 

Debit compartments have flaps 
which automatically open as the 
corresponding key is depressed. 
There are two tapes on the ma- 
chine: (1) for recording amount 


and consecutive number for all 
items; (2) to automatically list any 
one “sort.” 

Briefly, this is the way you proc- 










COMPACT 
11 Wide 


9' 2° Deep 
4! High 


54 


and UNIT STORING of LOOSE COINS 


PL | 





STAMP WORKS, 


ess deposits: Enter cash, if any, 
through Cash In key; enter checks 
through proper keys, at the same 
time sorting to proper compart- 
ments. When you have finished with 
a deposit, the dials at the top of the 
machine should indicate the total 
amount as shown on the deposit 
ticket; if amounts agree, enter 
amount of deposit through Deposit, 
and touch Total key. 

Two validations print on the 
back of the deposit slip—the 
amount of deposit, entered from 
figures on deposit slip, and the total 
of debits distributed. A deposit can 
easily be traced back at any time, 
through consecutive number, to the 
journal tape. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the 
company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Simple to use . . . maintenance free . . . 
accurate and fast! Dispenses single coins 
rapidly and stores in exact unit of 10. 
Indispensable for efficient handling of 
halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies. 


10 Day Free Trial 


INC. 


205 W. MADISON AVE., CHICAGO 6, ILL 





This Emergency Light Recharges 
Itself When Not in Operation 


If for any reason a power inter- 
ruption occurs in your bank, 
emergency lighting equipment such 
as this new model 200 X Sentry- 
Lite can prove very important. 


Introduced by Hobby & Brown 
Electronic Corporation, the new 
unit is capable of providing 10,000 
candle power or more of emergency 
lighting. 

Compactly fitted into an 18 gauge 
steel carrying case, the Sentry-Lite 
is equipped with a special 100 
ampere storage battery that will 
give more than 12 hours of con- 
tinuous service. When not in opera- 
tion, the unit is automatically re- 
charged from the regular electrical 
circuit, thus keeping it at peak 
capacity at all times. 

Two 5,000 candle power sealed 
beam lamps, fully adjustable or 
capable of being remotely located, 
if desired, top the emergency light. 





Shipping weight, including the 
battery, is 60 pounds. Dimensions 
of the unit are 8 inches by 13 inches 
by 16 inches. Finish is hammertone. 

Address all inquiries to the cor- 
poration at 55 Front Street, Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y. 


Stormrak Keeps Weather 
Problems Out of Your Bank 


Many banks have found that one 
of the easiest ways to control the 
problem of stormy weather para 
phernalia in locker and workroom 
is to provide a Vogel-Peterso 
Company Stormrak. 

The holder (see page 55) one @ 
the newest in the Company’s larg 
selection racks, is fitted with eigi 
openings for umbrellas and thre 
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" MODEL 98 


Y’ VALET STORMRAK 


For entrance or porch in stormy weather. 
Holds 8 umbrellas and 9 peirs of overshoes. 





shelves for overshoes or rubbers. 

In addition to eliminating the un- 
sightly display of umbrellas, open 
for drying, the new racks save space 
and help keep flooring and carpet- 
ing from being soiled. 

Constructed of heavy gauge 
each umbrella rack 
has removable pans to accumulate 
the drippings. Stormraks are fin- 
ished in baked, gray enamel for 
unlimited usage. 

For further information address 
the company, 1127 West 37th 
Street, Chicago 9, IIl. 





New Stand Marketed for Use 
With Electric Office Machines 


Like any other piece of equip- 
ment, modern electric office ma- 
chines work best on stands designed 
specifically for their use. 

As a result, Maso Steel Products 
is now offering a new all-steel stand 
built to provide strength, safety, 
rigidity, portability and above all 
operator comfort. 

Known as model No. 2200-C, the 
new stand features a heavy gauge 
steel top and two steel drop leaves, 
attached level with the top or 4% 
inches below. 

The top is available with or with- 
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BEAUTIFUL... beyond comparison! 


OUR NEW PERSONALIZED 
FLAT POCKET CHECKSETS 


Simply stunning in appearance and design, 
with a beauty all their own 


Checkbook Holders in 3 distinctive textures: 
Kid Finish for Men, 
Satin and Pin Dot for Women 





Let us tell you about our 
CheckMaster and Chexcel Spe- 
cial Checking plans. They're 
lower in cost than anything in 
the field . . . Also: Find out how 
inexpensively you can person- 
alize all of your Personal 
Checking Accounts. 


We say without hesitation: 
These checksets can work won- 
ders with your Special as well 
as Personal Checking Accounts. 


Convince yourself! Samples 
in a variety of colors ‘are avail- 
able to you upon request. 


[ heckMaster 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 











out four steel cups and two chan- 
nels, adjustable to fit most electric | 
office machines. Slightly raised, the 
rounded edges of the top hold notes, 
pens and pencils, etc., from rolling 
off when the machine is operated 
or the stand is being moved. 


CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 





Four rubber feet, one adjustable Large selection to choose from. 


for uneven floors, and four rubber, 
top-bearing casters help absorb the 
shock and jars of electric operation 
and reduce operating noise. 

Top measurement of the stand is 
a full 18% inches by 195 inches 
with a height of 27 inches. Drop 
leaves are 18% inches by 14% 
inches in size. Stands are available 
in a choice of baked enamel office 
gray, green or brown. 

For full details contact Maso 
Steel Products, 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 





New Booklet Offered on Large | 
Area Plexiglas Lighting 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


A new 16-page booklet, Folio 
P-54, is now available describing | 
a wide variety of plexiglas fluores- | 
cent lighting units. 

Offered by Gruber Lighting as its 
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tention. 


Genuine 


Cowhide 


COUPON 
COMPANY, 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Scales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to recelve the right at- 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 





Check Covers 


RED 
BLACK 
BROWN 
GREEN 


Cowhide 
CHECK COVER 
250 3le ea. 
500 30c ea. 
1000 29¢ ea. 


FLEXIBLE 
SOFT 


Request 


Matching 
PASS BOOK 


250 18¢ ea. 
500 17¢ ea. 
16c ea. 


1000 


WESTERN BANK & OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


2021 West Race Street, Chicago 12, Ill. 
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| units and 


.| Plexlite line, the units have molded 


white plexiglas diffusers and 18 
gauge cold-rolled steel chassis 
finished in baked white enamel of 
89% reflectivity. 

The booklet contains complete 
specifications on the wide range of 
is fully illustrated to 
clearly display the many applica- 
tion possibilities of each unit. 

Gruber Lighting, 125 South First 
Street, Brooklyn 11, N.Y., will be 
happy to send a copy of Folio P-54 
upon request. 





| This Bungalow Savings Bank 
| Can Be a Real Promoter 





The little savings bank, in what- 
ever form, has always been one of 
the most popular promotional give 


| aways offered by banks to attract 


new depositors and hold present 
accounts. 

One recent addition to the new 
long list of gift items is the small 
bungalow bank marketed by the 


| Lee Plastic Manufacturing Com- 


| pany. 


Sturdily built and colorful, the 


| bank holds approximately $50 in 


| the name of the donor, 





coins. A prominent space on the 
lawn of the home is provided for 
gold- 
stamped by the manufacturer upon 
request. 

The chimney slot accomodates 
small coins up to and including 25 
cent pieces, while 50 cent pieces can 
be placed in openings on the side of 
the lawn. Contents of the bank can 
be removed by means of a special 
sliding partition. 

Each bungalow bank weighs ap- 
proximately four ounces, and meas- 
ures 4% inches long, 4% inches 
wide and 3 inches high. 

For additional information write 


| the company, 173-175 Lee Avenue, 
| Bridgeport, Conn. 





PERSONNEL 


Gilbert J. Owen 


Elmer W. Nelson 


LEONARD T. THOMASMA, former 
secretary, was named recently to 
succeed GILBERT J. OWEN as gen- 
eral sales manager of Todd Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y., following Mr. 
Owen’s promotion to vice-presi- 
dent. Advanced to assistant general 
sales manager was ROBERT W. GEO- 
GHEGAN, Midwest divisional man- 
ager. 














ELMER W. NELSON has been named { 


a vice-president of Diebold, Inc.,, 
Canton, Ohio. Associated with the 
company for more than 40 years, 
Mr. Nelson has become known as an 
expert on bank vaults and bank se- 
curity equipment. Advanced to 
treasurer was FRANK D. ROBINSON, 
assistant treasurer since joining the 
company in 1951. Recently ap- 
pointed service manager, DANIEL M. 
O’CONNELL will direct the operations 
of Diebold’s entire service organiza- 
tion. He had been supervisor of the 
vault erection and installation di- 
vision since 1952. 





“He wanted a control that would control 
an operator's impulse to make unnecessary 
adjustments!" 
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f the} The most widely accepted bank bookkeeping machine in U. S. 
. di-} banks today is Burroughs. There are many reasons why this is 


so... the most important is that the advanced features engineered 
into this fine bookkeeping tool were desired by bankers across America. 


posting procedures 


For example, with a Burroughs, check lists can be made on a 
separate tape during the posting run, and list totals posted without 
rehandling any figures. A simple shift of a lever changes the machine 
from ledger posting to statement posting or balance transfer. Fast, 
automatic balances eliminate operator decisions, reduce errors and 
speed production. A few of the mechanical features which make 
Burroughs the finest bank bookkeeping machine in use today are 
self-squaring form guides, visible form alignment, easy-action keys 
and feather-touch motor bars. These contribute to the speed, 
accuracy and ease of operation for which Burroughs is so famous. 


Because this is the machine specified and endorsed by bankers, you 
will find the Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine results in 
faster, more efficient bookkeeping methods in your bank, too. For 
a demonstration call your local Burroughs man or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


(Whar tows busines thows— 
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TO FORECAST THE FUTURE 
Consult the Past 


THE RECORD OF THE ‘DO 


COMMERCIAL UNION- OCEAN GROUP es 


a 


The history of insurance proves that what is sound and in the public interest survives, while that job 
which is not, soon passes away. The benefits of having adhered to ethical management and con- Mict 
servetive financial practices become strikingly evident in time of emergency. your 
Each conflagration, each economic disturbance that has passed into history has left the com- Frar 
panies of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group, still protecting the property and well-being of fates 
their policyhoiders, still meeting every obligation fairly and promptly. jon : 
Se wtiinitge This is the record of our companies through the years, starting with the founding in 1714 of Pe} It 
Vi ANY the Union Assurance Society Limited, and further exemplified by the American Central Insurance my fs that 
te I: Company in completing its first century of operation in 1953. The youngest member of our Group Nd of A 
is the prominent Columbia Casualty Company, organized in 1990. Ban 
It is not a record which just happened. Into its daily compiling have gone, and are still going, , Giar 

the faithful devotion of our Management and Employees to our policyholders’ interests, also the ex- 

pert service rendered by our Agents, and the Brokers, to the policyholders locally. This high stand- (Do 
erd of insurance protection, coupled with current financial strength shown in the figures below, carri 
testifies that each of our companies qualifies fully as a bearer of the slogan ‘Bulwark of Protection” bag. 
which so well describes the Commercial Union—Ocean Group. h “ 
ave 
FIRE « CASUALTY «+ AUTOMOBILE Ew 

n 
AVIATION . BONDS if y 
went 
in Fe 
Hi 
. bank 
United States Resources - December 31, 1953 aces 
carrran on | _ SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS presi 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION. OCEAN GROUP rong uiapiuiTies | staturony | PEPOSITED As pecan greene boar 
sez bY LAW BASIS BASIS aging 
SLIP OE Rin EEE arias, presi 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 7 $30,820,370 | $19,257,377} $500,000 |$1,059,361 | $11,562,993 | $11,583,284 La 
ORGANIZED 1861 dent. 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd.+ 34,364,818 | 25,425,351) 1,000,000) 1,166,704} 8,939,467 | 8,912,257 Ha 
ORGANIZED 1871 55. a 
American Central Insurance Company 14,995,352 | 8,697,621) 1,000,000} 681,197| 6,297,731 | 6,285,057 child 
ORGANIZED 1853 Carte 

The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. t 3,436,100 | 1,259,993) 500,000) 851,170) 2,176,107 | 2,159,663 Mr. 
ORGANIZED 1904 flowe 
The California Insurance Company 9,435,134} 5,529,891} 1,000,000! 582,850} 3,905,243 | 3,885,846 whit 
ORGANIZED 1864 ban ] 
Columbia Casualty Company 18,869,749 | 13,200,952) 1,000,000) 832,466) 5,668,797 | 5,652,979 He 
ORGANIZED 1920 J some 
The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Cs. of N.Y. 7,008,738 | 4,227,517} 1,000,000) 436,372) 2,781,221 | 2,782,137 few ¢ 
ORGANIZED 1890 ing ] 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. + 5,427,712} 2,972,815; 500,000) 836,331) 2,454,897 | 2,467,252 Bank 
ORGANIZED 1886 chan; 
Union Assurance Society Limited + 5,344,801} 2,904,423} 500,000) 938,994) 2,440,378 | 2,467,004 Ange 
ORGANIZED 1714 Natio 
t United States Branch The Amount shown under “Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact Business in the United States Boa re 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law As 
of An 
eitat sp who | 
HEAD am. OFFICE ment 
ONE PARK AVENUE “Same = NEW YORK, N. Y. one | 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO “. 
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‘DOC’ REACHES THE TOP 


In 1933 S. Clark Beise, a Minne- 
sota country-doctor’s son, quit his 
job as trust officer in a Jackson, 
Mich. bank and, like many another 
young man, headed west. In San 
Francisco he had waiting for him a 
job as a national bank examiner. 


It was on his examining rounds 
that Clark Beise first caught the eye 
of A. P. Giannini, founder of the 
Bank of America. One day Mr. 
Giannini called out: “Doc Beise!” 
(Doc, because the young examiner 
carried his papers in a small black 
bag.) “Doc,” he said, “I’d like to 
have you come into the bank. We 
can use a man like you, and you'll 
find the way open clear to the top, 
if you make good.” Clark Beise 
went to work for Bank of America 
in February of 1936. 

His rise in the world’s largest 
bank was swift: He became a vice 
president, then an executive vice 
president, then a member of the 
board, then chairman of the man- 
aging committee, then senior vice 
president. 

Last month he was hamed presi- 
dent. 

Handsome, affable Clark Beise, 
55, and his wife Virginia have two 
children: daughter Sally Ann, son 
Carter. When he gets the chance, 
Mr. Beise likes. to. work. in the 
flower gardens that surround their 
white country-style home in subur- 
ban Hillsborough. 

He also finds time to be active in 
some 20 outside organizations. A 
few of them: San Francisco Clear- 
ing House, American Institute of 
Banking, San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change Club, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Chambers of Commerce 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Red Cross, United’ Crusade. 

As Mr. Beise takes over at Bank 
of America this month, Carl Wente, 
who has reached the bank’s retire- 
ment age of 65, closes the books on 
one phase of his colorful 43-year 
banking career (36 years with Bank 
of America). But he will continue 
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CARL F. WENTE 
After a big year, one phase ends. 


to figure prominently as a director 
and advisor. 

Mr. Wente entered semi-retire- 
ment once before—in 1949; only to 
be called back in September of 1952 
as president. He succeeded L. M. 
Giannini, “A.P.”’s son. 

The 17 months during which Carl 
Wente served as president were big 
ones for Bank of America. In 1953 
the bank: 

1. Earned a record $55.5 million, 
compared with $50.3 million in ’52. 

2. Increased resources by $300 
million to a year-end total of $8.5 
billion. 

3. Opened new branches in Oil- 
dale, La Canada and Los Angeles, 
and in the San Leandro and Whit- 
tier areas—boosting the statewide 
system’s total to 543 branches. 


Bonanza 


A century ago, Henry Wells and 
William C. Fargo opened a banking 
and express office in Columbia, then 
the fourth largest city in California 
and the center of some of the richest 
gold diggings of the Mother Lode. 
But, when Columbia’s gold boom 
faded, the Wells Fargo office shut 
down and was virtually forgotten. 

Then last month Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Company 





revealed that the state park com- 
mission had found in the old build- 
ing an estimated $5,000 in gold 
dust and nuggets. To recover the 
bonanza—biggest strike in 50 years 
—the California Division of Mines 
was sluicing 115 tons of rubble from 
under the floors and between the 
brick walls. 


Growing 


The First National of Portland, 
now one of the top 25 banks in the 
U.S., last month boosted capital 
funds by $16 million through the 
sale of 400,000 additional shares of 
stock. 

The capital expansion followed a 
move in which the First of Portland 
acquired the assets and assumed 
the deposits of 15 affiliated banks 
that were substantially owned by 
Transamerica Corporation. The 
First now has 67 offices in Oregon. 

First National stockholders of 
record had the right to subscribe for 
one new share for each share then 
owned. The subscription price was 
$40 a share. 

Transamerica and its subsidiaries 
own about 67 per cent of First Na- 
tional’s capital stock. 


Bank Credit for Pennsy 


The Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
nounced last month that it had ar- 
ranged a two-year revolving bank 
credit of $50 million with “a small 
group of banks headed by the Na- 
tional City of New York.” 

This is the first time in many 
years that the Pennsy has borrowed 
directly from banks. 

Under the agreement, the railroad 
has an option to all or any part of 
the credit for a period beyond the 
two years. The arrangement in- 
cludes an undisclosed formula that 
will determine the interest rate 
when and if the money is actually 
borrowed. 

David C. Bevan, Pennsylvania 
financial vice president who made 
the announcement, said the revolv- 
ing credit arrangement “may be 
unique in the railroad industry.” 
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Edward E. Brown Leland C. Barry 


Chairman of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, EDWARD E. BROWN, 
was reelected president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council at a meeting 
held recently in Washington. ROBERT 
V. FLEMING, president and chairman 
of the board of The Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D.C. was 
elected vice-president. Named di- 
rectors were HENRY C. ALEXANDER, 
president of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., New York; GEOFFREY S. SMITH, 
president of Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia: and 
GEORGE GUND, president of The 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. The 
above five men constitute the execu- 
tive committee of the Council. HER- 
BERT V. PROCHNOW, vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
has been reelected secretary. 


LELAND C. BARRY recently was 
elected vice-president and secre- 
tary of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. Formerly a 
vice-president, he was elected to 
that office in 1946 when The Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh and 
Mellon National Bank merged 
under the name of Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co. FRANK wW. 
ADAMS, WILLIAM D. CLIFFORD, JAMES 
K. EBBERT, JAMES H. HIGGINS and 
ALVIN G. KELLER, in the banking de- 
partment, and JOHN L. PROPST, in 
the trust department, have been ad- 
vanced to vice-president. All were 
formerly assistant vice-presidents. 


JOHN OBEDA, widely experienced 
in the field of textile finaricing, has 
been appointed vice-president of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York. 


Advanced to assistant treasurers 
at Toledo Trust Co. were JOHN H. 
KNISELY, manager of the collection 
department; J. ARTHUR MCFARLANE, 
assistant branch manager; and AL- 
VIN M. WILSON, assistant manager 
of the time credit department. 
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MEMBERS OF NABAC’s Executive Board met with supervisory au- 
thorities in Washington recently to talk over anti-fraud policy. 
Seated (1. to r.) are: Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman; NABAC’s President Ira C. Chaney (auditor, Crocker First 
National, San Francisco), and H. Earl Cook, FDIC Chairman. Stand- 
ing (1. to r.) are: NABAC’s Executive Secretary Darrell R. Cochard: 
Courtney Evans, FBI special agent; NABAC’s Treasurer Steve H. 
Bomar (vice president and treasurer, Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta) ; 
L. A. Jennings, First Deputy Comptroller of the Currency; NABAC’s 
Secretary Edward F. James (assistant vice president and comp- 
troller, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust); First Vice President Robert H. 
Shepler (vice president and cashier, Denver National); Member-at- 
Large Ernest L. Stucker (vice president, National Bank of Tulsa), 
and Second Vice President Robert F. Goodwin (comptroller, Wachovia 


Bank & Trust, Winston-Salem). 


WILLIAM F. GRAFF has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president at Irving 
Trust Co., New York, where he is 
associated with international bank- 
ing activities. 


At Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. HENRY WwW. 
HARRIS, former vice-president and 
cashier of the bank’s Raleigh office, 
was elected treasurer of the entire 
Wachovia system. Elected vice- 
presidents were WILLIAM E. SINGLE- 
TARY and CHARLES B. RICH, former 
vice-presidents. W. WwW. 
ECKARD, EDWARD G. LILLY, JR., HER- 
MAN B. MCMANAWAY, JR., R. HENRY 
OGBURN, JR. and MISS MAINA VOGLER 
were named assistant vice-presi- 
dents. Former head of transit opera- 
tions, RALPH E. SPAUGH, was elected 


assistant 


cashier; while PHILIP BUTNER and 
GLENN M. ALSPAUGH were named as- 
sistant cashiers. GILBERT C. HINE was 
promoted from assistant trust offi- 
cer to trust officer, and L. HARTSELL 
CASH was elected assistant trust of- 
ficer. HAMILTON C. HORTON and VAN 
WYCK WEBB have been named man- 
ager and co-manager, respectively, 
of the insurance department. 


Elected president of the Detroit 
Clearing House Association was 
President RAYMOND T. PERRING of 
The Detroit Bank. WILLIAM A. MAY- 
BERRY, president of The Manufac- 
turers National Bank, has _ been 
elected first vice-president; while 
JOHN H. FRENCH, JR., president of 
the City Bank, was made second 
vice-president. Named secretary- 
treasurer was GUSTAVE A. WELLEN- 
SICK, cashier of The Detroit Bank. 
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; vertising, promo- 


The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, Buffalo, has 
promoted R. EDWARD KUHN from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent and ROSWELL J. FLEISCHMAN 
from assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice-president. New assistant secre- 
taries are WILLIAM E. BRAUNGART, 
RAYMOND M. DIDLEY, FRANCIS J. 
EGLOFF, GEORGE L. PEUQUET and 
RUSSELL H. SHIELDS. Also named to 
new posts were ROBERT F. MEYER, 
assistant treasurer, ANDREW J. WIE- 
MAN, assistant trust officer, and 
ARTHUR E. KOLB, personnel officer. 


Promoted to vice-president at 
Citizens National Bank, Decatur, 
Ill., were HARRY L. KLINE, former as- 
sistant vice-president; HAROLD H. 


FOSTER, former cashier; and 
FLETCHER C. RANSOM, formerly a 
trust officer. Mr. Foster and Mr. 


Ransom also retain their former 
titles. DALE WILLETS and THOMAS w. 
CROCKER have been named assistant 
cashiers, while RAYMOND H. DOWNEY 
was promoted to assistant auditor. 


In Boston, National Shawmut 
Bank has named HERBERT E. COOK, 
HENRY MOUNTFORD and LEWIS G. 
PERRY to the office of assistant vice- 
president. 


New Ad Agency 


Richard H. Stebbins, formerly 
advertising chief for the-Northwest- 
ern National 
Banks of Minne- 
apolis last month 
revealed plans 
for forming an 
advertisin g 
agency specializ- 
ing in bank ad- 


tion, and public 
relations. The 
firm, to be 
known as Richard Stebbins & Asso- 
ciates, will work directly with in- 
dividual bank clients to produce 
“tailor-made” advertising. 





Richard H. Stebbins 


Working on a planned program 
basis, the new agency will survey 
each client bank’s needs, plan for 
each a year-long correlated ad- 
vertising and employee relations 
program, and then put it into effect. 

The new firm will begin opera- 
tion immediately and will have of- 
fices in Minneapolis. 
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handling your 
Christmas 


CLUBTROLLER* pocket filing 
sheets and binder contain all the 
necessary ledger information for 
1000 accounts. Patents pending, 


RAND M‘NALLY’S 


new Clubticller* system 


Rand M¢Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
which effects tremendous savings in record keeping time. First testéd and 
proved in a large Chicago bank, now more than half a million Christmas 
Club accounts are being kept on CLUBTROLLERS. 

The CLUBTROLLER Pocket Filing Sheet system eliminates all need for 
maintaining ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, 
which carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of pay- 
ment, account number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves 
as a perfect posting record when filed in the CLUBTROLLER. 

Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 
pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. Thus the time- 
consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 

This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
further details on the Clubtroller System and on Rand M¢Nally’s full line 
of Christmas Club Supplies. 


*Clubtroller Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


11) EIGHTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 . P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 








President WALLACE M. DAVIS of 
The Hibernia National Bank in New 
Orleans has been elected to repre- 
sent the sixth district on the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


Chase National Bank, New York, 
has advanced to vice-president Ss. 
ALLEN PIPPITT, in charge of the 
bank’s 25 Broadway branch. At 
the same time JOHN E. BEEBE, DAVID 
C. CLARKE, ROBERT B. RIVEL and 
RICHARD F. HARDY were named as- 
sistant cashiers; while FREDERICK 
G. COQUERON was appointed to the 
official staff as petroleum analyst. 


Three promotions announced re- 
cently by The Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, advanced 
WILTON H. MERGLER from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
WILLIAM H. FRANTZ from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president, 
and RICHARD C. LANG from assistant 
trust officer to trust officer. 


FRED W. ALLEN was_ recently 
elected president of West Hudson 
National Bank of Harrison, N.J. 
upon the retirement of WILLIAM J. 
CHURCH. As executive vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, Mr. Allen has 
been in charge of its operation for 
the past year during Mr. Church’s 
leave of absence. Named _ senior 
vice-president and cashier was ED- 
WARD C. DAVEY. ROBERT C. POLLOCK 
and WILLIAM C. SULLIVAN, former 
assistant vice-presidents, were pro- 
moted to vice-president; while 
PETER J. NORTON and MARIE F. 
WALKER have been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president and assistant 
cashier, respectively. 


Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia promoted six senior 
officers in preparation for the March 
15 opening of its new $2,000,000 
Penn Center office in Philadelphia. 
EARL K. MUELLER, WILLIAM H. FAAS 
and RALPH W. PITMAN, former vice- 
presidents, were advanced to senior 
vice-president, a newly-created 
post. Mr. Pitman has been ap- 
pointed to head the new office. 
RICHARD H. KEENAN and HAROLD F. 
STILL, JR., who have been assistant 
vice-presidents, were named vice- 
presidents; while A. DEAN SWIFT, JR., 
cashier, became vice-president and 
cashier. 
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Hal W. Cross 


Ben R. Meyer 


BEN R. MEYER, chairman of the 
board of Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, has been 
elected president as well, to fill the 
vacancy created by the _ recent 
death of Herman F. Hahn. Mr. 
Meyer has been with the bank 
since 1914, serving as president 
from 1916 to 1950 when he was 
succeeded by Mr.’ Hahn. HAL w. 
CROSS, cashier, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. WILLIAM J. HUNTER and wW. w. 
BLAKELY have been named to the 
offices of cashier and assistant cash- 
ier, respectively. 


Robert D. Hammer Stephen F. Casko 


ROBERT D. HAMMER, who has been 
manager of the savings department 
since he joined Indianapolis Morris 
Plan in 1950, has been advanced 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York has announced the advance- 
ment of STEPHEN F. CASKO from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Casko is associated with 
the installment loan department of 
the bank. He was first employed 
by the old Chatham-Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. in 1925 as 
a messenger, and came to Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. through the 
merger of that bank in 1932. 

Other promotions at Manufactur- 
ers Trust include those of REUBEN 
BRESSLER, ALBERT £E. CHRISTIE, 
HAROLD F. FULLER and HAROLD J. 
CONNELL, advanced from assistant 








secretary to assistant vice-presj- 
dent; and of MRS. DORIS SHEARER KAE 
and EUGENB W. GARRISON, newly 
elected assistant secretaries. 


The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina in Spartan- 
burg has announced the promotion 
of JOHN A. WALLACE from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. 


RALPH H. REBELE, vice-president of 
Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Co., San Francisco, has been elected 
a member of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 


Word comes from The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D.C. 
that RICHARD W. BROWN and A. PERRY 
HALL have been advanced from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president. JOHN F. CHRISTIAN, A, 
STANLEY WOLFE and JAMES E. LUN- 
SON have been named assistant 
cashiers; while EDWARD A. MIT- 
CHELL, JR. was elected assistant 
trust officer. 


GEORGE F. KARCH of The Cleveland 
Trust Co. was elected to the execu- 
tive officers committee recently, 
and at the same time Vice-Presi- 
dent H. S. YENNE was designated to 
preside at meetings of the board 
whenever the chairman and presi- 
dent are unable to attend. 


In Nashville, the First American 
National Bank has elected as a di- 
rector F. DONALD HART, executive 
vice-president and _ director of 
Temco, Inc. 


Minneapolis Will Be Host to 
American Safe Deposit Assn. 


Managers and others interested 
in safe deposit operation will have 


an opportunity to hear authorita- | 


tive discussions of problems of 
every sort arising in the conduct of 
that phase of the banking business 
at the annual convention of the 
American Safe Deposit Association 
to be held at the Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on May 27-29. 

One matter of prime concern to 
the association is the establishment 
of safe deposit operation procedures 
that will serve to minimize any real 
or alleged need for legislation pro- 
tecting the public. It holds to the 
philosophy that “better safe deposi 
service is an integral part of bette 
banking.” 
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‘To every Uncle in the whole 


UNCLES are more wonderfu! than any- 
body, and children can 


enough of them. 


never have 


When Uncles come to visit vou, the 
bring you candy and presents, and they 
talk to you like you were a grownup 
yourself, and they let you do things 
your mother mostly won't let vou do. 

My favorite uncle is Uncle Ralph. 
He’s sick in the hospital with cancer. 
and people say that he is going to die 
because they found out about it too late. 
They say that only a miracle can save 
him, and you can’t expect miracles. 

But my father told me about an 
Uncle he had once (did vou know 
fathers have uncles, too?) And this uncle 
was supposed to die for sure because he 
had something cailed diabetes. But he’s 
alive now, though he’s very old and 
lives in St. Petersburg, because they 
found something called insulin. 


1954 


Maybe somewhere scientists will find 
something that will save my uncle. Dad 
says they’re trying all the time and 
they’re making lots of progress, but 
they need more money. 

Last year, he says, people gave the 
American Cancer Society enough so 
they could spend almost $5,000,000 to 
try to find new cures for cancer. Dad 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RICHARD BEATTIE 


wide world... 


says that is more than ever before, but 
it is less than four cents a year for each 
American. That doesn’t seem like much, 
because I get more than that for gum- 
drops, in just a week, when I’m good. 

I thought if all the other uncles knew 
about this, then they would send more 
than four cents—lots more. Won’t 
you—? Please. 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 
Man’s cruelest 


enemy 


strike back 


Give 


GENTLEMEN: 
_} Please send me free information on cancer. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 





eee 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


June 7-11—American Institute of Banking, annual convention, Statler and Biltmore 
Hotels, Los Angeles. 
Oct. 17-20—Eightieth Annual Convention, Atlantic City. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Apr. 8-10—Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 
Apr. 12-14—Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
May 5-7—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
May 6-7—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Okiahoma City. 
May 6-7—Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 
May 9-12—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
May 10-11—Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon ‘Hall, Atlantic City. 
May 10-12—WMissouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
May 11-13—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 
May 12-13—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 
May 12-14—Konsos, Kansas City. 
May 14-15—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 
Moy 16-18—Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio. 
May 17-19—WMississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
May 20-21—Alabama, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham. ‘ 
May 20-22—South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 
Moy 21-22—North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks. 
May 23-25—California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena. 
May 23-26—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
May 24-26—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 
May 27-29—Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
May 29- 
June 3—Virginia, Cruise. 
June 3-6—New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 
June 4-5—South Dakota, Franklin Hotel, Deadwood. 
June 5—Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton. 
June 6-8—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
June 9-13—Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 
June 10.11—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
June 11-12—New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 11-12—Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson. 
June 13-15—Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart. 
June 14-15—Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 
June 14-15—Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City. 
June 14-16—Illinois, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
June 18-19—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester. 
June 21-22—Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma. 
June 21-23—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
June 24-26—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 
June 24-26—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Apr. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, 15th annual meeting, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Apr. 25-28—NABAC 19th Eastern Regional Conference, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
Va. 

Apr. 29-30—Independent Bankers Assn. of America, Annual Convention, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 9-12—NABAC 5th Northern Regional Conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

May 23-26—NABAC 5th Southern Regional Conference, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. 

May 27-29—American Safe Deposit Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 26-30—Financial Public Relations Association; 39th annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 27-30—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 41st annual convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 18-21—NABAC, 30th annual convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


SCHOOLS 


May 30- 
June 12—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
July 26- 
Aug. 7—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
July 26- 
Aug. 7—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations, 
Chicago Campus. 


Northwestern University, 


Aug. 23- 
Sept. 4—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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His balance doesn’t matter... 


From the small business man just starting out, to the successful 
corporation executive ... appreciation of checks lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Papers is a certainty. The quality of these fine papers 

Sees ees speak alike to all your customers, and offer you one of those rare 
service opportunities to “please all the people all the time.” This has 
been the experience of thousands of bankers the world over and will 
prove equally true with your customers. If you have not yet tried 
La Monte Safety Papers, samples are available from your lithographer 
or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La 
Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in 
the paper itself. Such tnvivipuaLizeD check paper provides maxi- 
mum protection against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes 
identification positive. 


ssmumuat 7 SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LA MONTE &-5ON, NUTLEY; NEW-JERSEY 
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THIS NATIONAL “135” UNIT PLAN POSTER, vital part of the Unit Plan, 


oe 


handles all commercial accounts with speed, accuracy and neatness. 
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THE CITIZENS BANK OF CLOVIS, Ne 
’ Mexico, obtains peak efficiency with its 

National Unit Plan. 


wah * ‘ 


T. E. WILLMON, JR., Vice President 
The Citizens Bank of Clovis 


“Our aliond Unit Plan returns 


more than 50% a year on our investment!” 


—THE CITIZENS BANK OF CLOVIS, Clovis, New Mexico 


*“‘We purchased our first National 
Accounting Machine in 1947. We 
liked it so well that we soon adapted 
the complete National Unit Plan 
for our banking operations,”’ says 
Mr. Willmon. 

“Recently we installed a National 
**135”’ Unit Plan Posting Machine 
to handle our commercial accounts. 
This new machine does the job with 
greater accuracy and neatness, and 
with far less time and effort than 
formerly. We were glad to see how 
pleased our bookkeepers were with 
the easy operation of this machine, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio _ 


which has reduced personnel turn- 
over to a minimum. 

“Our savings through using the 
National Unit Posting Plan have 
exceeded our highest expectations. 
It has more than repaid its cost 
every two years—giving us more 
than 50% annual return on our 
investment. 

“Our 5 National Tellers’ Ma- 
chines also return us their cost in 
a little over a year by saving us 
several thousand dollars annually, 
because they handle our increased 
business activity without the need 


for employing 2 additional tellers, 
How much time and money 
your bank save with the Natio 
Unit Plan? Call your nearby N 
tional representative today for f 
details. He is a trained systems 2 
alyst who will gladly demonstre 
the National Unit System to yo 
Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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